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CHAPTER I. 

THE DESERTED SCHOONER. 
rr^.HERE is a small, but singularly romantic 

I cove that makes in from the River 

— Kcnnehee, not a groat distance below 
the town of Bath, in the State of Maine, where 
the opening scene of this tale will be laid. This 
inlet is embraced by bold rocks, in some places 
projecting over the water in fantastic forms, so 
that skiffs could elide bcneatli their arching 
pent-roots, ana m others, towering forty feet 
perpendieuhiriv. crowned with lichens, firs, and 
the dark- evr-VL i een puic. The scenery in the 
vicinity ail partiKes of the wild character, 
which, as it sti'Ciclios towards th.e ocean two 
or three leagues distant, rises into mountainous 
clilifs that tar over-top tiio loftiest vessels pass¬ 
ing beneath in tueir shadows. 

The cove in question did not extend inland 
more tlian a hundred and thirty yards from 
the river. In shape it was not unlike a powder- 
horn, its mouth answering to the larger end. 
Across the eutraneo the distance was not moi-e 
than seventy fo-^t, from which it gradually 
narrowed, curving as it went, until it ter¬ 
minated in a point whore it could he easily 

Directly at this termination was a flight of 
rude steps cut into the rock that led to the door 
of a small, rudely-built dwelling, that was built 
partly on the rock and partly over the head of 
tlm cove, where piles eouneoted by braces sup¬ 
ported its weight. The house was only one 
storey high, with a rough chimney of loose 
stones rising at one extremity. Two fiahing-_ 
skiffs lay moored beneath its floor, between the 
upright piles. Tho stairs which led from the 
water, after going np a few steps, turned to the 
left, and ascending a few steps further, ter¬ 
minated at the door. By tho side of the door 
stood a boat-hook, a couple of dip-nets, and a 
salmon-sjjear, while several mackerel-hooks, 
hanging in a bunch from a nail above tho 
lintel, and a large seine not spread to dry upon 
the rocks near, showed tho occupation of the 
tenant. 

At the close of a warm, pleasant day in Sep¬ 
tember, a young man stood at the open door of 
the house, or, rather, hut, gazing off upon the 
river which, a little way off, swept past him, 


broad and swift, its surface reflecting tho 
mingled tints of tho autumnal evening. A 
dreamy haze rested upon the landscape, 
heightening what was beautiful, concealing the 
more bleak and barren features. The young 
man stood listlessly, looking off upon the water, 
with a vacant eye and a sad or moody air. 
Sometimes his gaze would wander towards the 
town, which was rendered visible by a bend in 
the river, even from the extremity of the cove. 
At its wharves lay a largo number of idle 
vessels, their rigging awry, their sails uiiheut, 
and no sign of life on board. Two or three 
were stranded, their masts leaning over the 
long ranges of deserted wooden warehouses 
upon the wharves. This sight gave him no 
pleasure, and from it bis eye at length turned 
and rested upon n small Cshing-schooHcr 
anchored just within the mouth of the cove. 
Tlio sails of this vessel were also unbent, the 
cordage looked white and dry from disuse, 
from the seams of the dock grew spears of long 
grass, and a green slime covered her bows and 
trailed itself about her cable. 

The schooner, which was of the class called 
a “smack,” was by no means old or unsea¬ 
worthy. Her spars were sound and clean, her 
upper works looked perfect, and although sKe 
bore such an aspect of desertion and neglect 
she could not have been more than three years 
old. Her tonnage was about sixty tons, and 
her bows being sharper than those of her class 
usually are, and lior length in greater pi'opor- 
tion to her breadth of beam, she had the look 
of a fast sailer. She was anchored stem and 
stern across the entrance to the cove, but far 
enough within its still water to he sheltered 
from the winds and from the river’s current. 

No boat was near it, and no living being on 
board. Indeed, it was question.ablc if a foot¬ 
step had echoed upon its dock for many a 
month. Closer scrutiny would have exhibited 
a swallow’s nest built under the fore cross- 
trees, for forward, the smack carried a'slendcr 
topmast, though her mainmast was a stump. 

The eyes of the young man rested sadly for 
some moments upon the deserted eraft. His 
lips at length firmly closed vilh an air of 
decision, and next moment pr.rted again toghe 
vent to indistinct murmurs. 

“ Did you speak, Arthur ?” inquired a 
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feminine voice within the hut, which contained 
two apartments, separated by a partition 
reaching two-thirds to the raftered ceiling, one 
containing two low bods, the other being the 
main room of the dwelling. In the centre, op¬ 
posite the door, was a huge fireplace, the sides 
composed of flat stones unskilfully put together. 
Over the chimney, blackened with smoke, hung 
fishing-pikes, oars, broken spars, fishing-poles, 
nets, and other apparatus of the hardy fisher¬ 
man, and about the room, on nails driven into 
the face- of the logs, were old storm-worn and 
time-worn garments, such as pea-jackets, 
tarred trousers, oilskin hats, and a red, woollen 
cap. Baskets, coarsely woven, to contain ale- 
wives, and small canvas sacks of salt, for cur¬ 
ing the fish taken, stood upon a shelf. 

Over the mantelpiece was a conical-shaped 
sea-shell, in which was stuck the remnant of a 
tallow candle, and half a dozen clam-shells, ar¬ 
ranged upon it, were evidently used as plates, 
for upon the table was one of the kind in 
which were the remains of a broiled fisb, while 
another held three or four potatoes. Two 
spoons (shells with wooden handles affixed) 
were also upon the mantel; and also two well- 
nsed pipes, and a little tobacco open in a 
paper. 

By the table were two chairs with straw 
bottoms, a wooden bench, a barrel, a candle 
box. and a rocking-chair. 

The floor was composed of rough boards, 
loosely laid, and the hearth, which was spacious 
and comfortable-looking, was paved with shells. 
Everything bespoke tho poverty of the in¬ 
mates. 

A fire of pinewood was burning brightly in 
the chimney, and in an iron pot over it hung 
cooking a mess of fish. Seated in tho low 
rocking-chair, superintending - it, was the 
woman who had spoken. She was about forty 
years of age, stout and well-looking, notwith¬ 
standing the tan of suns and winds had given 
her complexion tho hue of a gipsy. Her 
features were regularly shaped, strongly 
defined, and expi-essed firmness and bene¬ 
volence. Her large, hazel eyes were finely 
formed and well set beneath a strong but 
handsome brow. Her dark hair had here and 
there a silver line of grey and was copiously 
long and full, being gathered in a large knot 
under a small, cotton cap. In her ears wore 
pendent a pair of very slender gold rings, and 
upon the third finger of her left hand was a 
plain gilt ring. These were her only ornaments, 
and not to have had something in the shape of 
jewellery, even in her poverty, would verily 
have been denying herself to bo a woman. 
In her hand she held a ladle, the spoon of 
which was a deep shell. At intervals, she 
would stir the savoury mess upon the fire, and 
then glance towards the door where her son 
stood. Ho had just risen from a hasty repast 
on the plea of having to row up to town be- 
’ore dark. 

His appearance was as striking as tliat of 
his mother. He was about twenty years of 
age, and though under the usual height, he was 
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symmetrically made. He had a fine, manly 
chest, developed to its fullest breadth without 
undue massiveness. His dress was. a gi’ey 
fustian jacket, buttoned close to the chin, and 
a pair of fisher’s trousers. He wore stout 
shoes, whitened with salt water, and upon his 
head a tarpaulin, with a narrow brim and a 
small top, a sort of Jack-Tar head-piece which 
sat very jauntily upon the back of his head, 
and was very becoming. His hair fell in 
shining masses to his shoulders, after tho 
fashion of the men of his class at that day. 
His features had the same noble east, the same 
firm outline and decision of expression as his 
mother's. His open brow, his fine, large hazel 
eyes, full of fire and feeling, his nose slightly 
eagle-beaked, his thin, well-cut, flexible lips 
and curving chin, presented a profile of the 
firmest character. The cai'riage of his head 
was free, and his attitude cold, it not some¬ 
what proud. Ho looked like one who, if called 
to act in a perilous time, would be quick tc 
resolve and feaidess to execute. 

But, as we have seen, he lingered and gazed 
now moodily upon tho decaying shipping at 
the wharves, at the distant town, and upon tho 
deserted schooner before his own door. As 
ho repeated his mutterings, his mother bent 
forward and addressed him. 

“ Hid you speak to me, Arthur ?” 

“No, mother,” answered the youth, without 
turning his head, yet speaking with due defer- 

“ What troubles you, boy ?” 

“ How can you ask me that, mother ?” he 
queried, in a quick tone, glancing towards 

“ Well, well, I suppose you do feel bad about 
tho war. We all feel it, and I dare say a great 
many suffer quite as much as we do. But all 
your complaining, Arthur, won’t put an end 
to it, and bring us peace again.” 

“I shall complain no more!” he answered, 
resolutely. “ I have idly complained long 
enough, till grass has grown upon the 
schooner’s decks, and her keel has well-nigh 
sent out roots into the mud. But I have 
resolved now to act!” 

“ To act I What can you do ? You must 
abide peaceably at home, and fish in tho river 
as you have done the last summer, and all other 
fishermen have to do, until the war ends.” 

“ The war shall end for me at once. I will 
no longer remain ignobly here. Are we not 
made so poor by this war that wo scarcely have 
means to live ? Fish in tho river ? Yes, and 
who will buy ? We fish only that we may eat, 
and no more. I am resolved that I will not 
remain shut up here in the river three days 
longer.” 

“ You are mad, boy,” said tho woman, rising 
and coming to him. “ You have, the last week, 
looked and acted strangely. I am beginning to 
fear, dear boy, that-” 

“ Dear mother, do not let any tears fill youi 
eyes from any apprehension that I am going 
mad,” he said, partly with a smile, partly with 
a serious air, at the same time taking both her 
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bauds iu his; “ I have m; senses at this moment 
quite as sound as ever. But I have been deeply 
reflecting of late. Causes, as yet unknown to 
you, have inspired me with new feelings. I 
have been led to arouse myself from the 
lethargy into which this war has thrown us, 
and to think. It m.akes,onc sober, and often 
sad, to tliink of our present condition—ours 
and our eounti-ye—for weave not the only ones 
that suffer.” 

“What has moved you to think, Arthur? 
What has made this change in you 

“ You shall know by-.aud-by,” he answered, 
with a meaning smile; “ pe'rliaps I will tell 
you to-morrow. I might now, if it were not so 
late already.” 

“ What is it?” she asked still, with the deep 
earnestness of a mother who loves and fears for 

“ I cannot explain all now. But I have come 
to the resolution to put to sea in the schooner, 
as soon as I can get her ready.” 

“Put to sea! Y'ou are indeed crazed, 
Arthur! Do you know that five British men- 
of-war are constantly cruising between Cape 
Elizabeth and Penobscot, and one or the other 
always, and sometimes they say two or three, 
are blooltading the mouth of the river ?” 

“ I know it, dear mother, but have made up 
my mind to lie here and starve no longer. I 
have resolved to run out to the fishing-ground, 
and fifteen days henea ysu shall tee me return 
with the ‘ Black Swallow ’ Laden with fish. I 

shall reap a rich harve.at, and then-But, 

never mind ; T will not tell you now what almost 
slipped from my tongue.” 

The mother of the young fisherman stood for 
a moment gazing upon him with surprise and a 
look of alarm. 

“ Arthur, are you serious ? You are but 
trifling with my fears." 

“ Heaven forbid, mother!” ho answered, 
warmly. “ What I have spoken I havo spoken 
soberly and upon due reflection. It is cowardice 
to remain here picking up a precarious liveli¬ 
hood, while the deep sea opens wide with its 
riches to our lines.” 

“ But you talk, boy, as if there were no enemy 
to fear. Do you not know that they will cap¬ 
ture you, and iihpress you and the men who are 
mad enough to go with you ?” 

“ I do not fear eaptui-e. The ‘ Black Swallow ’ 
sails like her namesake. I will have the barnacles 
and sea-slime worked off, and make her as good 
and fleet as ever. The English vessels are heavy 
sailers. I could laugh at them.” 

“ But their shot fly far, boy.” 

“ I shall take care to keep out of their range. 
Say not a word, dear mother. I love you, you 
well know. But in this matter I cannot obey 
you. I am ashamed of myself for lying idle 
here so long. I have now come to my senses, 
instead of having lost them. You shall see me 
come back successful ; never fear, my brave, 
good mothm-. Good-night.” 

“ But wherefore do you go to town now ? 
You are dressed in your best, too. This is a 
new freak ; you have scarcely given any heed 


to your appearance the last six months. What 
does this spnioing-up mean, child ?” she asked, 
with an air pf curiosity. 

The young man coloured and held his head 
down for an instant, as if a little embarrassed, 
and then replied: 

“ There are fine-dressed people np in the town 
one meets, you know, mother, and I have taken 
a fancy to be as brave as the rest. In these 
times of war, people have not anything else to 
do hut to dress up and play Sunday of a week- 

■ “ And sure enough it looks all the week like 
Sunday in the town,” said his mother. “ How 
sorrowful the ship.s laid up over there look, and 
then the streets seem all asleep. I was glad to 
get back again here, for though we see only 
your father and Jerry here, yet we have lived 
hei-o so long, every stick, stone, and cranny 
seems like an old friend.” 

“ Good-bye, mother,” said Arthur, descending 
the steps. 

“ You are not deceiving me, my son, and aro 
not coming back again ?” she said. 

“ No, mother; I am only going up to the town 
to get men to go with me. I shall be back by 
nine or ten o’clock.” 


CiHAPTER II. 

THE MINIATUBK ClUFT. 

A rthur DENWOOD, the hero of our 
tale, though only a fisherman, by oc- 
■ oupation, and the son of a fisherman, 
was a young man of no ordinary IntelligeBce 
and excellences of heart and head. He sprang 
from a good stock, both on the mother's and 
father’s side. His grandfather had been a 
brave captain in the revolution, and his father 
had been a successful sea-captain in his younger 
years, when he married Margaret Neill, the 
daughter of a once oxmlent merchant of Bath, 
but at the time of her man-iage reduced to 
bankruptcy. Margaret’s only portion was her 
hoauty and virtues. Beautiful she was, but it 
was of that stately kind that was more imposing 
to the eye than winning. Herhu.sband, Captain 
William Denwood, was a man, in personal ap¬ 
pearance, worthy of her, for he was six feet high 
and had an air of manly nobility that rendered 
him one of the best-looking men of his day. 
But intemperance marked him for a victim, 
and having, in a state of inebriation, run his 
ship on Bantum Ledge as he was making the 
mouth of the river, he was discharged by his 
owners, and was unable to obtain another 
command. This increased his habit of drink¬ 
ing, and gradually ho reduced his family to 
indigence. At length he took to fishing to keep 
from starving. Arthur at this period was a lad 
of seven, and scarcely of an age to feel the 
change from comparative opulence to penury, 
for his mother was with him, and a young 
child’s home and joys are where its mother is. 

At first, William Denwood left his wife and 
child in a poor lodging room in the town, and 
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went as a “ hand” in a fishing smack. But at 
length he built a hut in the cove and removed 
there, and by industry, tor he began to correct 
his habits, he was enabled to become tbe owner 
of a small fishing-boat of eight tons, in which 
he used to go out to fish off the mouth of the 
river, seldom being absent more than two days, 
for he fished for the market of B.ith. Ilis crew 
consisted of young Arthur, hid as ho was, and 
a black man named .Jerry Hoy, who had once 
been the servant of his wife’s father. He was 
a faithful, honest fellow, hardy .and industrious, 
and devoted to the interests of the yoor family 
to which he had attached himself. William 
paid him no wages, but clothed and fed him 
just as he did his wife and child, and .Jerry was 
contented. Mainly through his infiuenee, for 
Jerry was always sober, his master was pre¬ 
vailed upon to drink less, and thus lay the basis 
tor prosperity. (Iradually their prospects im¬ 
proved, and William bought u small schooner. 

Artl'.ur, at this time, was' about seventeen. 
Ilis mother had t.aught him all he knew, for he 
never saw the inside of a school-house. But 
his maternal instructions were far superior to 
those of many of the youth of the best families 
in the town, fcjr his mother’s education had 
been very excellent. Arthur followed with 
zeal the occupation of his father, and at this 
age he could manage the fishing-sohooner with 
skill equal to his. lie thus remained in this 
pursuit until his twentieth year, when the war 
of 1.S12 broke out between the States and 
Circat Britain. All commoi-ee and fishing were 
instantly paralysed. The British cruisers 
blockaded the ports, and vessels in hundreds 
were laid up in the docks to rot. The fisher¬ 
men suffered particularly. 

The blockade was rigid. Constantly British 
cruisers were sweeping the coast, and chasing 
and picking up everything. The fishermen 
were pursued and captured, not for any value 
their rude boats furnished, but in order to im¬ 
press the owners. Thus, few were daring 
enough to venture forth, .and their pursuits 
wore confined to the rivers and inlets; and 
this only for daily subsistence. 

Most of the young and able-bodied fishermen, 
finding the war likely to continue, went by land 
to Boston, and shipped either, in privateers or 
the regular service as seamen, leaving at home 
only tbe old men to provide for their families 
as best they could. 

Arthur had not remained inactive after the 
schooner was laid up (even that could not be 
sold, for vessels were valueless), from want of 
energy. He saw daily young men departing to 
ship in the service of their country, but firmly 
refused all solioitations to join'them. His 
motive in remaining was not understood by 
them; but had it been made known it would 
have commanded their respect. It was ti’om a 
sense of filial responsibility. He would gladly 
have joined his countrymen in resisting the 
enemy and meeting him on his own element, 
the sea ; but he saw that his mother would be 
prolectorless : that his'father’s habits rendered 
him no safeguard in which to repose con¬ 


fidence ; and that if he went .-.way, she would 
be thrown upon the charity of strangers. He 
therefore remained, daily fishing an hour or 
two in the river, to supply the table, and the 
rest of the time was employed either in build¬ 
ing and rigging miniature vessels, or roaming 
the rocks and the forc.sis. 

Bometimes he would extend his rambles 
quite to the seaside, nine miles distant, and 
standing upon some rocky eminence gaze off 
upon the wide waters, and watch the move¬ 
ments of the cruisers, some of which were just 
visible in the direction of Portland, slumbering 
upon the horizon, while he saw one stand close 
inshore, and fire a gun to windward, as if in 
defiance of the little fort at HuiineweH's Point, 
a mile within the entrance of the river. 

The young man thus inspired by filitil duty 
— the highest finite moral ohligatibu of human 
nature—remaiiKtd some months daily providing 
for his mother’s and fallier’s subsistence, by 
his net and rod, assisted by bis faithful Jerry. 
At length, ahon*. two weeks before onr story 
opens, he rowed up to town for the purpose of 
exchanging a beautiful modelied miniature 
schooner he had nunlo, for tea and sugar for his 
mother. Sl-.e had l.'cen without these feminine 
luxuries for five w ecks, itnd as he wished to sur¬ 
prise her with them oii his return, ho had kept 
his object in.making the vessel concealed. 

It was about five in the aflonioon when he 
put oat from the cove ami pulled towards the 
town. He landed on a dock where fishing 
ho.ats usually Ktopned, and. directly in front of 
an inn, v. hi.'h had h r its sign a crow perched 
upon an anchor. Thero wore several fisher¬ 
men’s s’Kiits in the dock, and their owners were 
lounging about the door of the inn, or idly 
basking upon the pier-bend, smoking their 
short pipes, and w.aiting for the ebb-tide to 
return to their homes, some of them being ns 
far down as the mouth of the river; for Bath 
was the ‘‘town,” and the only town, to this 
wide region of the Kennebec. Arthur, with 
his schooner in his Imnd, landed and walked 
up past the tavern, painfully familiar through 
his father’s habits. 

He had gone but two or three paces past 
the inn, when a young man, a fishernmn like 
himself, whose company he had alway’S avoided 
for his gross profanity and beastly intemper¬ 
ance, stepped up to him from tho crowd, and 
said, with an insulting, swaggering air : 

“ What’s that you got there, eh ?” 

“ A model of a schooner, as you see,” 
answered Arthur, coldlv, and passing on. 

“ Oh, yes, that is all you are fit for—to make 
playthings like that. Now, I’ve been fighting 
for my country on a man-o’-w.vr the last six 
months. Just got back with prize-money. 
Hear the jingle ? I wonder it your marm h.as 
larnt you to knit stockings ?” 

At this sally the bystanders all laughed aloud. 
Arthur’seheek burned, and he seemed struggling 
to suppress a strong inoliniition to strike him 
to the earth. Ho had, liowever, true courage, 
which is always cool and forbearing. 

“ It 1 could'get money to make niy mother 
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coin'orhiljlR anil happy by kiiitling stockings, I 
would cheerfully do it,” he answered, calmly, 
and looking him steadily in the eye, “ but I am 
better skilled in mailing such toys as this.” 

*• W'cl! answered, brave Arthur Denwood,” 
said a sweet, clear, generous-keyed voice almost 

Looking up at the first floor of the inn, he 
saw a handsome young girl, with large, black 
eyes, raven hair, and a soft olive complexion, 
lie gazed for an instant, entranced with sur¬ 
prise, at the lovely vision, and a quick, modest 
blush mounted to his cheek. 

'■ Thanks, maiden,” answered Arthur. “ Your 
praise more than reiniys me for this rude 
fellow's insult.” 

Rude fellow, is it ?” cried the fisherman, 
who was called Ben B'ly. “We must fight on 
that, young man,” and Ben pulled back his 
cuffs, knocked back his tarpaulin from his head, 
and braced himself for the combat. 

‘ I have no quarrel with you,” said Arthur, 
“so do not provoke me,” and ho tried to pass 
him. 

“ But I have with you 1” cried Fly, furiously. 
“ Come, my man, stand your ground.” 

“I will not be bullied to battle with every 
brute that chooses to cross me,” answered 
Arthur, indignantly, but firmly. “ If you would 
figUt,jchoose one like yourself.” 

“ Coward! Poltroon 1 Flinoher!” cried 
several of the bystanders, for many had come 
out of the inn on hearing the contention. 

“ He is no coward,” audibly said the young 
girl, compressing her lips as sue gazed upon the 
scene with deep interest. 

“ You won’t fight 'i” demanded Fly, coarsely. 

“ Not with you. You can't provoke me.” 

“ Can’t I cried the savage, and suddenly 
snatehing thel model which Arthur carried, he 
cast it upon tlie ground and crushed it with bis 
foot. 

“ Shame ! Cruel!” cried Kitty Linn, with a 
kindling eye. 

“ You’d better coino down and fight for him, 
if you like him so well,” said one of the 

Arthur stood for a moment, amazed at the 
outrage. The next, the aggressor received a 
blow in the temple which felled him like a pole- 

Tho shout of exultation of the mob which 
was raised at this summary act was instantly 
ch.vnged into expressions of awe and alarm as 
tlioao nearest him exclaimed: 

“ He has killed him 1” 

Arthur, upon striking him and seeing him 
fall, stepped over his body with an air so stern 
that the men gave him way through their midst. 
He walked firmly up the street without huiTying 
his step, or betraying emotion of any kind. He 
felt that, it the man was killed, he had drawn 
his fate upon himself, and for his own part, not 
having done anything he regretted, ho resolved 
not to fly. He returned slowly towards the 
crowd. As ho came near again they were 
dashing water over the fallen man, but still he 
was insensible. 


“ Let me behold him," said Aithur, in a tone 
of authority. “ Stand back, men, and iet ino 
see if he is dead. If ho is, you have brought it 
on him, for your shouts and cneouragement 
spurred him on. But 1 struck him at the last, 
not to please you, but to punish his insolence. 
Let me see him.” 

They stood aside, convinced in their con¬ 
sciences that if the man was dead they were 
equally to blame with the striker of the fatal 
blow. Arthur knelt on one knee bv the side of 
the silent body, so lately the vehiefe of hatred 
and abuse. How still were those lips out of 
which had issued fiery words! 

How dim those half-closed eyes, so l.-itely 
flashing with anger 1 How passive and nerve¬ 
less those hands, so lately clenched in the 
strength of fierce rage against him ! How im¬ 
potent the feet that had crushed to pieces his 
little handiwork, the fruit of six weelis’ filial 
toil! Ha took his pulse between his fingers. 

“ He is not dead ! Hand me a sharp-pointed 
knife, one of you, and a strip of caiiv.as, or 
something to bind his arm. 1 will bleed him, 
and he will revive.” 

Instantly there was an eager movement 
among the crowd. Knives wore taken out and 
compared one with another, and the sharpest 
pointed one was handed to him. He stripped 
up the shirt-sleeve above his elbow, and then 
looked round for something to serve as a 
ligature. Pocket-handkerchiefs there were 
none among the rude fishermen, and one of 
them took a piece of spun-yarn from his 
pocket, and was about handing it to him, when 
several voices exclaimed: 

“Stand back! here is the innkeeper’s pretty 
daughter 1” 

Tliey fell back as Letty appeared with a 
bandage of linen, her fine face e.xprc8Bing both 
sympathy and womanly firmness. She stooped, 
and, unrolling the linen, glanced first across to 
Arthur with mingled admiration and kindness, 
and then began to bandtige the arm. Arthur 
felt the deep power of her brief glance to his 
inmost soul. lie felt, at the moment, ns though 
he would willingly die to serve one so beautiful 
and good and courageous. But he did not 
utter a word. He pressed for the vein, and 
then with skilful celerity inserted the point of 
the knife. Tlie blood flowed freely. 

“ Don’t let it bleed upon the ground,” cried 
one, “ for the swine are about.” 

“ What harm will that do ?” demanded 
another. 

“ Harm enough. If his blood is lapped up 
by dog or hog, he will be either mad or dead 
ere the year’s end.” 

“ I have heard tell so,” answered another, 
“and I guess it is true.” 

“ It will do no harm,” said the young girl. 
“ See, he opens his eyes, Arthur. I am g’ad 
you have not killed him ; not that he doesn’t 
deserve to die, but I would not have his life on 
your hands. Besides, to go to the other 
world,” she added, solemnly, “ with anger and 
fighting in his heart and hand.” 

“ I am glad he is not dead," said Arthur, for- 
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vently, looking into' her face with deep and 
grateful interest. 

The man slowly unclosed his lids, and the 
set eyeballs moved naturally in their sockets. 
His lips stirred, and the word water was 
audibly heard. 

It was brought to him by Letty. Arthur 
took the cup from her hand and placed it to 
his lips. He drank freely, and revived so as 
to rise, when he was led by some of them to a 
bench by the inn door and seated there. 


CHAPTER HI. 


'■ Pf^'iHAT was a hard blow, Master Arthur,” 
J[ said one of the fishermen. “ You hit 
— hard when you choose to.” 

“ I knew the young fellow had it in him,” 
answered another; “but he is just like a lion, 
you see; it takes a good deal to rouse him, 
but when he is fairly up, it’s look out, my lads, 

“ Those are the kind of men. I like,” said the 
landlord, a short, paunchy fellow, with a guest- 
welcoming smile. “Your blusterers arc 
always cowards. But Ben looks blue round 
the temples.” 

“ I'll kill him 1” said the fellow, morosely, 
feeling for his knife at his belt. 

“No, you won’t, Ben,” replied one of the 
men, “ He fairly knocked you down, and then 
brought you to afterwards. If it hadn't been 
for him you would never have breathed again.” 
“ Was it ho bled mo ?” 


“ Then it’s quit! Give me your flipper, 
Master Arthur.” 

Arthur was so occupied that he did not at 
flrst hear. Letty, after Ben had got upon his 
feet, had carefully taken up the broken model 
from the ground, and placed the fragments in 
her neat, white apron. Arthur, who had 
hardly kept his eyes off her since he first be¬ 
held her come out of the inn, saw this, and 
with a sort of bashful boldness, approached her, 
smiling, and said: 

“ What, pray, are you going to do with that 
wreck ? It is no good now. Let me throw it 
into the river.” 

“ No, no, good Master Arthur, I shall keep it 
and put it in order myself,” she said, smiling. 
“ I intend to keep it,” she said, with a bewitch¬ 
ing air, “ on purpose to remember you bv.” 

“ To remember mo!” in surprise. “ I should 
be indeed happy to bo remembered by you. I 
shall never forgot you!” 

“ I wish I could believe you,” she responded, 
in a low tone, and with downcast eyelids. 

“ I speak truly.” 

“ Yon never saw me before.” 

“Yet it seems to me I have long known 
you. Are you the daughter of Adam Linn f ” 

“ Yes.” 

“It is strange I have never seen you before, 
and you so beautiful.” 

“I have been away in the country at my 


aunt’s for three-and-a-half years, and have only 
been back a month since my stepmother died, 
as father wants me to keep house for him.” 

“ How did you know my name ? Y'ou called 
me Arthur Denwood.” 

“ I had seen you before I went away, though 
as I was but a child of fifteen, you, perhaps, 
hardly noticed me; and, besides, you hardly 
ever came up to town. But you must not go 
by the inn now without calling to see me, for 
wo are to be great friends.” 

“ With all my heart. But what are you going 
to do with that broken model ?” 

“ Retain it for a keepsake.” 

“ Are you in earnest 

“ Indeed I am.” 

“ 'Tiien let me make you a new one.” 

“ No, I prefer this. It will always remind 
me of this day, when I first spoke to you. I 
have overheard persons talk of you in the tap, 
and some spoke evil and some good; but the 
good I cherished, and out of the evil I ex¬ 
tracted all the malice, envy, and prejudice, and 
made good of tb.at; so, you see, I had a good 
opinion of you before I spoke to you from the 
window, boldly as I did. How tail and hand¬ 
some you have grown! ' 

“ Everyouo must constantly speak to you of 
your bc-auty, and I will, therefore, be silent,” 
he said, with modest gallantry. 

She blushed at his deep praise, his glances 
the while expressing more than even his words. 
For a moment both were silent, and at this 
crisis Ben Fly called to him. He had to be 
addressed twice before he heard him. 

“ Ho, Master Elephant-fist, give us your 
hand 1” repeated Ben. 

“ Take his hand, but don’t trust him, Arthur," 
said the young girl, in an undertone. “ Before 
you go home come in, as I wish to see you.” 

With these words she entered the inn, cast¬ 
ing back a smiling look, which thrilled through 
hie soul. 

“ What a noble, generous, beautiful girl she 
is 1” thought Arthur. “ How happy seeing her 
has made me! I shall never feel sad again. 
To think of her, and that she has kind feelings 
for mo, will always fill me with joy.” 

This self-confession escaped him unawares, 
and startled him with its boldness, but, at the 
same time, the reflection that it was true, and 
that ho did love, filled him with ecstasy 
unspeakable. Yes, Arthur loved her 1 She had 
captivated bis heart completely. In the 
delightful emotions of his soul he felt he could 
embrace Ben as the author of his happiness. 

He hastened up to the sailor, with a glowing 
cheek and sparkling eye, and taking his hand, 
grasped it warmly. 

“ Forgive me, Ben; I did not mean to strike 
quite so hard.” 

“ Y'ou arc a regular knockout, Arthur,” said 
Ben; “ but I was in liquor, and deserved what 
1 got. They toll me you brought me to life 
after killing mo. That is what I call fair and 
aboveboard.” 

“ I hope you are pretty well again ?” 

“ Yes. 1 have a hard head. I don’t know 
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how it was I got ororset. I novnr wis knocked 
down before. I am all sound again, though. 
Let us go and have a drink together.” 

“ Don’t tempt iny son to liquor, Ben,” said a 
tall man with a massive frame, huge grey-and- 
blaok whiskers, a pale cheek, and wild, sunken 
eyes, clad in the coarsest costume of a fisher¬ 
man ; “he don’t drink. I drink enough for 
both, and rather than see him tip the can to his 
moulh I would bury him! If you want to 
drink. Bill Denham’s at hand for any man’s 
amount of liquor.” 

“Don’t ho drink gi-ogf” cried Ben, with 

“^ot a bit. You might as well ask him to 
drink salt water." 

“ 'riien that is what makes him so strong. 
But if the young ’un won’t liquor, the old ’un 
’ll do.” . 

With these words Ben took the arm of the 
old man, and together, and followed by half a 
score of the crowd, they pressed into the low, 
dark tap-room. 

Arthur, as soon as his father had stepped up, 
drew back, and, in hopes that he would get 
another glimpse at the pretty Letty, walked 
round the north end of the house, where was a 
side-door, by which she had re-entered. He 
had the boldness to approach it, for ho ri'mem- 
bered that she wished to see him. He looked 
watchfully for some time up at the windows, 
and was about to despair of seeing her without 
directly asking for her, when the door, which 
was ajar, was opened softly, and she appeared 
in it, beckoning to him. He flew to obey the 

“ Come in, Arthur.” 

He entered, and she closed the door hastily, 
as it to prevent his coming in from being 
observed; but as the loiterers were by this time 
cither in front of the inn or in the tap, there 
was little danger of this discovery. 

“ Now, Arthur, I want you to tell me truly 
what you made that schooner for,” she said, 
gravely, la/ingtwo fingers upon his wrist, and 
looking archly and inquiringly up into his face, 
though he was too diffident to return the look, 
for he could not look into her eyes an instant. 

“ For my mother. Miss Linn.” 

“Don’t, pray, call me‘miss!’ My name is 
Letty.” 

“Letty, then,” he said, with as near an 
approach to playfulness as his bashfulncss 
would allow, for bashful he was, as any youth 
would have been who had scarcely in his life 
spoken to a pretty girl. 

The inn had two classes of customers, and 
possessed, as it were, two characters. One 
corner fronting the river was devoted to the 
use of a common sailors’ and fishermen’s tap- 
room, Here they came to drink, smoke, and 
talk over the war; but they seldom had access 
to any otlier part of the house. On the south 
side of the inn was the “ genteel front door,” 
as Adam used to call it. 

Here alighted the fraveller, and here went 
in the merchant and other townsfolks to get a 
glass of Adam’s spirits and water and read the 


news. For their accommodation was a snug 
room denominated “ the parlour.” It had wliiUi 
fringed curtains to the windows, was adorned 
with a map of the Commonwealth of Massa¬ 
chusetts, pictures of Commodore Preble and 
General Washington in black frames, and over 
the mantelpiece was the genealogy of the Linns, 
done in needlework by the fair fingers of Letty. 
Thereupon it was clearly shown that Letty was 
descended, in the seventh generation, from a 
Scottish knight. Sir Archibald Lynne, whose 
youngest son came over with Sir William 
Peppcrell. Adam’s frequent allusions to this 
distinguished relation got for him the sobriquet 
of “Sir Arehy,” by which he was better known 
than by his Christian name of Adam, and, sooth 
to say, he well liked to be so called. 

In this room Letty herself waited upon the 
guests, with a captivating grace that won the 
hearts of all the old gentlemen, and bewildered 
the brains of the youths. Among the latter 
was a dissipated young man, the son of a 
wealthy ship-owner, who had so r.apidly run 
his father into debt that he was at length limited 
to a small sum per annum. He was good- 
looking, hut free and quarrelsome. He had 
been two voyages to India in his father’s ships, 
and in costume affected the sailor by wearing 
a blue roundabout worked with silk, and orna¬ 
mented with numerous buttons made of bright 
four-penny pieees. He dressed something be¬ 
tween a buck and a sailor, assuming the swagger 
of the latter. He was a young man without 
principle, reckless of the good opinions of the 
townspeople, and given to a lawless way of life. 

He was a frequenter of the Crow and Anchor 
Inn, especially since Letty had become its 
mistress. Her beauty impressed him, and he 
commenced her acquaintance by fulsome 
flattery, looks, and presents, the first of which 
she laughed at, and the last refused with Con¬ 
tempt. With that instinctive penetration and 
intuitive judgment of character with which 
nature has endowed the sex for their protec¬ 
tion, she saw at onee his depravity of heart 
and the profligacy of his sentiments. The 
more coolly she treated him, the stronger was 
his passion for her; and to passion cupidity 
being united, he resolved that he would marry 
her if he could, for he had heard that she 
would have at least twelve thousand dollars 
besides the inn when her father died. 

This idea taking possession of his mind, he 
resolved to achieve it. He forced himself 
whenever he could into her presence, and at 
length boldly offered her his hand, supposing, 
of course, she would be glad to marry into the 
family of the Thurrels, for the young man’s 
name was Talbert Thurrel. Her scornful 
refusal irritated him, and inspired him with 
sentiments of revenge. He, however, had 
presence of mind enough to disguise his 
mortification and disappointment under an air 
of careless indifference, saying, with a iight 

“ Well, my pretty one, there are other maidens 
as fair as Letty Linn! So let him tliat wins 
you wear you.’’ 
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was lilgUly vexed and ashamed that he 
won'd have the audacity to address her. She 
bit'.eily asked herself what she had erred in 
in her life that one so base as he should dare 
to seek an alliance with her—as if he found in 
her congenial guilt! But when she reflected 
—for this idea came to her mind—that Satan 
tempts even the holiest she was comforted; 
but she liked not Talbert Thurrel, neverthe¬ 
less. 

This refusal of the proffer of Thurrel’s 
hand had occurred only three days prior to the 
time when she saw Arthur passing the inn with 
the model beneath his arm. She had seen him 
land and approach the inn, and was struck 
with his manly air, free tread, and the bold, 

onerous character of his fine countenance. 

he recognised him at once as the Arthur Den- 
wood she had seen in her girlhood. She saw 
Bon Ivly approach and assail him, and when 
she heard his I'eply to him, her generous 
feelings were instantly enlisted in Arthur's 
behalf. 

Letty, then,” said he, gladly repeating the 
name, and happy enough to be permitted to 
address her thus familiarly. 

“ Why did you make a pretty toy like this 
for your mother and then bring it to Bath 'i'” 
she asked, significantly. “Nay, now don’t 
blush so handsoinelv. 'i'ou have done a good 
act, as I know from some words 1 overheard 
you s.iy. You havo come hither to sell it, 

“ Yet, it is true.” 

“ Then don’t fear to say so. I know, in those 
times, money is hard to obtain, and every 
honest means to gain a little is excusable, and 
indeed necessary.” 

“ You are very kind.” 

“ Kind for what'f I have done nothing.” 

“ But your words are so gentle that it seems 
like a kindness done me to hear you talk.” 

“Finely said, Master Ai’tlmr. But about 
your schooner. I suppose you expected to get 
five dollars for it, so-” 

“ Five dollars! not five shillings. To tell 
you the truth—for you are so good I can keep 
notliing eohcealcd from you—1 was in hopes 
by the sale of it to purchase for my mother a 
pound of tea, a little snuff, and a few other 
articles, such as she is much in need of. Bufi 
now that it is broken, I must do something else 
to get the money. But I am by no means sorry 
that it is ruined, for by it 1 have seen and 
talked with you.” 

Letty.colourod with gentle pleasure at heai'- 
ing these words—words spoken with fervour, 
and from the heart’s depths. She knew by 
them that he was moved towards her with 
kindly—nay, more than kindly emotions, and 
that the interest she felt for him had awakened 
a kindred and perhaps lasting sentiment to¬ 
wards her in his breast. 



CHAPTER IV. 

TUB RESOIUTIOS-. 

T iHE young and fair innkeeper now bhish- 
ingly took out n well-fllicd pur.se, which 
she carried in a little embroidered pocket 
in her coquettish apron, and said, with a gay 
air, assumed to divert her generous act of all 
formality or the soberness of mere charity; 

" Hero, Arthur, is a golden sovereign to pay 
for your schooner, for you see I have resolved 
to bo its purchaser.” 

“ It is not worth a sixpence, Letty. Besides, 
I would not sell it to you were it uninjured. I 
will make you a new one, and if you will honour 
me by accepting it, I will make you a present 
of it." 

“ Well, that is for by-and-hy. But I insist 
on paying for this now, and giving my own 
price. So unless you take the money I shall 
be very angry.” 

“ Angry f” 

“ Yes. I shall be vtri/ angi-y. Now, if yon 
wish me ever to speak civilly to you again, take' 
the sovereign and I will take the broken 
schooner. You know your mother will want 
her tea and snuff quite as inneh now as if Ben 
Fly had not stamped on the model.” 

Arthur saw through the motive of her 
generous offer, and his grateful heart appreci¬ 
ated, and deeply felt, the delicacy which dic¬ 
tated it. He was too frank and open in his 
character, too ignorant of duplicity and de¬ 
ficient of false pride, to show any false feeling. 

“Letty,” he said, with emotion, taking her 
hand m his and pressing it with gratitude, “ I 
understand all your kindness. 1 will sell you 
the schooner for my mother’s sake, and take 
from you this gold; but I will make you a much 
finer vessel than thi.s—a ship of war —to set 
over your parlour mantelpiece !” 

“ I will get some old sailor to repair the 
schooner, and that shall gi-acc the mantelpiece. 
Don’t make mo anything else. The schooner 
will be more valuable to me than anything you 
can give me beside. It will always remind mo 
of this day.” 

“It is a day I shall ever remember,” an¬ 
swered Arthur, casting down his eyes ns though 
he feared they would betray too much to her. 
For a full minute both stood silent, each look¬ 
ing upon the floor. Arthur had nothing to say, 
for his heart was too full for words. Letty 
would have spoken to break the silence, which 
each instant grew more embarrassing and 
difficult to be broken, but her lips refused 
utterance. At length she burst out into a merry 
laugh,and said,blushing; 

“How very social wo both are. Master 
Arthur! 'When do you come up again to the 

" I will come up every day if you will permit 

“Well, ^hat depends on j'our good be¬ 
haviour.” 

“ I assure you I shall do nothing to-” 

“ 'There! don’t look so sober, as if 1 thought 
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yon wou’.d. When you come to town be sure 
tliat you come and see me.” 

“ 1 shall not require urging to come often 
where 1 leave luy heart.” 

” What a bold speech!” she said, with a 
laugh, under which she would have concealed 
her deep emotion of joy. 

“ I know it is bold. I spoke ere 1 knew wlmt 
I uttered. Pardon me. I forget in your 
presence that I am a poor fisherman’s son, and 
even dependent upon your delicate charity, for 
this gold is nothing more than sweet charity^ 
from your h.ands to my mother.” 

“ When you are in my presence, Arthur,” 
said Letty, gravely, and with a noble dignity 
that became the sentiment she uttered, •“ f, 
also, forget that you are a fisher’s son. I see 
in you a noble character, worthy of my esteem. 

I look not upon your garb, nor think upon your 
pm-suit. I see in you that which I admire, and 
with whiohmy heart acknowledges congeniality. 
That you are poor—nay, 1 know I c.annot offend 
you, for you are too generous and independent 
to feel from such a cause — I care not. A b.ag 
of gold placed in your hand would enrich you. 
l.,ay the bag of gold down again upon the floor 
and you are a poor man again. Take it up 
again and you are rich once more. A second 
time you lay it out of your hands and you 
become poor again. Shall my esteem hover 
about that b.ag, rising and falling, going and 
coming with it ? Oh, no. With it in your 
hand — with it out of your hand —you will be 
the same to me, Arthur.” 

” Noble Letty!” 

“ Letty, Letty, my child, where are you ?” 

“Coming, father. Good-bye, dear Arthur. 
You will come to-morrow ?” 

“ Yes, oh, yes !” 

“ fjetty, .'fudge Davenport and Lawyer 
Skillings are in the be.st parlour and want a 
bottle of wine,” cried the landlord. 

“■ Yes, Sir Archy, a bottle of prime Malmsey,” 
said a voice in the room, “ and it will be all the 
Eweeler tor coming through the fair Letty’s 

“ Letty is a good girl, Judge.” 

“ ’That she i.s— that she is—a right brave and 
merry lass,” s.aid a shrill, cracked voice. “ You 
have put iiiio your pocket a good fifty pound 
more a year having her here. Sir Arehy.” 

“ Well, squire, she is a nice girl,” answered 
mine host. “ though 1 say it.” 

‘i .knd discreet-very discreet witli.al,” said 
the judge. “ Gravity and decorum sit upon 
her brow, like two sentinels keeping wary 
guard.” 

“ I must go, Arthur. They will cut me all 
to pieces unless I put a stop to their gossip,” 
she said, in a lively tone, and permitting him 
to press her hand to his lips with love’s instinc¬ 
tive gallantry, she darted from him, throvving 
him a smile to remember until he saw her 
again. 

Hivppy Arthur! A new world was opened 
to him. It was a world of happiness, too. 
He seemed like one now created. B’ouutains 
of feelings that he knew not existed in his 


being, had been mnglo.ally unsealed. He left 
the inn, which seemed to him now a place 
hallowed by her presence. 

With bounding hc.art he went from shop to • 
shop to make his few purchases for his mother. 
All he bought seemed to have a blessing upon 
^t, for it was the purchase and gift of Letty. 
There was no feeling of false humility or false 
pride that led him to shrink at receiving and 
using the gold so fiankly bestowed. He was 
above such mockery. Noble, and generous, 
and frank as she. herself, he received the gift 
’in the same spirit with which it was proffered. 
He expended it with cheerfulness and grati¬ 
tude, and blessed in his heart the donor*. 

The sun had set ere he had completed all his 
little purchases, and he then hastened to his 
skiff. As he passed the inn ho moved with an 
air of deference and respect as an idolatrous 
worshipper passed the temple of his god. ’i’ho 
inn seemed invested with a peculiar beauty and 
glory. To him it was the only house in all the 
town; to him Letty was the only inhabitant. - 
Ho did not look up as he passed, as one less 
delicate in sentiment would hnvo done to 
catch a chance sight of the maiden who had 
produced such a change in his feelings. Ho 
shrank from conveying to her the idea of too 
much anxiety—of being thought by her in¬ 
trusive. Thus sensitive is true love. 

As he moved down the river, the scenery of 
which was softened by the haze of twilight, bo 
looked upon everything with a new vision 
through the medium of Letty’s eyes. Ho 
seemed to be but half of himself, and to sco 
things but halfly. The stars wore coming out, 
and as he looked upon them he wished Letty 
were by his side gazing upon them with him. 
The mellow skies, the golden clouds floating in 
the purple west, the beauty of all the scene 
seemed wanting Letty’s eyes ere it could be 
wholly enjoyed by his own. Bo ever docs true 
love make of two hearts one and of one heart 
two. All things henceforth are seen by it with 
tour eyes, else not half enjoyed. 

When Arthur entered his mother’s presence 
his face wore a radiance of joy that struck her; 
but she attributed it to his gratification in being 
able to bring her home so many luxuries. Ho 
did not say ho bad sold the schooner after it 
was broken, or allude to Letty. 

“No matter, mother,” ho said, cheerfully, 
“ where I got the money. It did not come 
exactly by the sale of the schooner, but without 
it I should not have had it, or you these. So 
take them and let us he thankful.” 

“ I am indeed thankful and grateful, too, my 
dear son. I know you have come rightly by 
so much money, and have no fear of taking 
your kind gifts.” 

‘‘ You shall know all by-and-by, perhaps,” 
he answered, gaily. . 

From that day our young hero was a daily 
visitor at the town, and the loves of the young 
pair grew deeper and stronger. 

We now resume our narrative, where, at the 
commencement of the talo, Arthur is intro¬ 
duced in his holiday suit, standing in the door 
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of his hut, just about departing for the town. 
Tliis was about three weeks or little loss after 
his first interview with Letty. The secret of 
his love he had looked in his own breast; for 
it was too sacred a theme for him to discourse 
upon even with his mother. 

His motive in now dcpai’ting for the town 
was to endeavour to get throe or tour men to 
run in the schooner with him to sea; for since 
his attachment to Letty his ambition had been 
aroused, and all his native energy of character 
brought into life. He resolved no longer to be 
idle at home. Ho determined he would make 
an effort to achieve something that would make 
him moi'e worthy of her, and diminish the vast 
distance between her riches and his penury. 
K sueeessful fishing cimise he knew would bring 
him a return of several hundred dollars, and 
he resolved to make the attempt. Letty had 
not said a word to him, nor he to her, respect¬ 
ing such a step. But his was not the spirit to 
bask in the sunshine of a pair of bright eyes 
in inglorious idleness. Ha felt she must 
despise him for his inaction, and he determined 
that he would show her he w’as fully worthy of 
the confidence she had reposed in him. 

We have now seen him, after his conversation 
with his mother, leave the cove in his skiff on 
his way to the town to c.vrry into effect his 
spirited purpose. The evening was already 
gathering over the water, and the trembling 
planet of the western , sky shone brightly out, 
flinging its pencilled rays far along upon the 
polished mirror of the ri ver. The rocky shores 
were dim in shadows, and the lights of the 
town began to glimmer here and there from 
the mass of houses. The opposite banks were 
already in shadow when he left the cove, and a 
distant boatman could only be faintly seen ns 
he darted away among the fitful shades of the 
distant shore. 

At an easy pull Arthur kept on his way to¬ 
wards the town within about a hundred yards 
of the land. All was silent around him save 
the shrill chirping of a locust in an elm upon 
the bank. 

The distance to the town was leas than half 
an hour’s row. When Arthur had got about 
two-thirds of the way ho passed close to a 
wharf and dock that were situated quite below 
the others, apaid; and solitary. Two or three 
vessels had been lying in the dock deserted for 
greater part of the summer. In his trips up 
and down between the cove and Bath he had 
not seen a human being either upon the decks 
of the vessels or upon the wharf, w'herc stood 
a lonely store, black with age, its doors bai-red 
up, and grass growing about the sills. 

He was therefore surprised when he glided 
past in his skiff to hear the sounds of men’s 
voices upon the wharf or one of the vessels, he 
could not distinguish which, it being too dark 
for him to see them where he was. They were 
suppressed and undertoned, and this awakened 
his curiosity. As water I'eadily conducts the 
least sound, he even heard deep whispers, 
though he could not make out anything that 
was said. The sound of boxes or barrels being 


moved, and the faint creaking of cordage in 
blocks, as of heavy weights being hoisted, in¬ 
duced him to pull gently in to see what was 
going on. As he drew close to the wharf, he 
saw distinctly several men upon a sehooner, 
apparently engaged in loading it. A cart 
arrived and was unladen wlule he looked on, and 
several men came down, bearing heavy loads 
upon their backs. 

What it all could mean he had not the least 
idea. He thought of pulling in and asking, but 
his desire to reach the town without delay de¬ 
terred him; and so, after watching a little 
longer these mysterious proceedings going on 
under cover of the night—an unusual bustle, 
even for the daytime, since the port had been 
closed by the British cruisers blockading the 
mouth of the river—Arthur pulled silently on 
his way towards the town. 

Upon reaching the landing, he found all 
silent about it; but bright lights shone from 
the windows of the inn, showing that within all 
was cheerful hospitality. He landed and 
secured his boat to a ring in the timbers of the 
wharf, and with a palpitating heart, approached 
the house. Ho passed round the front to the 
door in the end, and opening it with the trem¬ 
bling joy of a lover, passed into the snug little 
apartment which was used as the family room, 
and which was the appropriate and peculiar 
domestic throne of Letty. 

She was not in it, but a candle burning upon 
the table, and knitting laid by it, showed that 
she was not likely to be out long. Ho there¬ 
fore took off his tarpaulin, and easting a vei-y 
excusable glance at the arrangement of his hair 
in a little mirror hanging above a half-moon 
table covered with snowy dimity, ho took a 
survey of the room. It seemed to bo a plea¬ 
sure to him to look upon anything that Letty’s 
eyes had seen. He took up the knitting and 
passed his fingers over the bright needles where 
hers had been, and as he looked at the rows of 
little stitches, he envied every one of them. 
Turning his gaze upon the mantel, he started 
with surprise. Upon it he beheld his little 
schooner, as complete ns before its destruction. 
Ho could hardly believe his eyes, and walked 
up to examine it. It was, indeed, the same, and 
perfectly restored. Nothing was amiss—nay, 
if anything, it was improved. A little flag 
floating at the main caught his eye. Ho read 
the name upon it with a deep glow of delighted 
surprise: 

“ The Arthur Dekwooh.” 

It was beauiifully worked in red silk. He 
glanced at the stern, and saw the same name 
painted upon it in the neatest manner. 

“ Sweet, good Letty ! How little am I 
worthy of her remembrance in this manner ! I 
will show her that I am not wholly idle and 
good-for-nothing. Love for my mother has 
long kept me at homo inactive. But another 
love—love for dear Letty—impels me atyay. 
I will tell her to-night my determination, 
and-” 

“ And what, Master Arthur ?” said a voice 
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that thrilled to his heart. “ What is this deter¬ 
mination, pray ?” 

“Letty, I did not know that I was over¬ 
heard. 1 came in and found you out— 

“Don’t try to excuse yourself, as if you 
were caught trying to steal ray handsome 
mantel ornament,” she said, smiling archly. “ I 
have wondered whether you were not coining 

“I have been busy all day thinking of you 
and the future.” 

“ Two very widely different subjects, I should 

“ No; the future is full of you, Letty. I 
cannot think of it without thinking of you, 
also, flow the sight of my schooner has Sur¬ 
prised mel Who has restored it?” 

“Now you are jealous. You look exactly as 
if you thought 1 had got some handsome young 
sailor to do it.” 

“ I could never be jealous of you, Letty.” 

“ It is of me you must be jealous, then, for I 
restored it with my own hands.” 

“You?” 

“ Yes, I. Why do you look so surprised ? 
It is true Sir Archy gave me a hint or so, but 
then, I am something of a sailor myself.” 

“ Indeed you are!” he said, looking again at 
the craft. “And you have called it after 

“ Yes; should I not ?” 

“ How happy this fresh proof of your love 
makes me, dearest Letty,” ho said, folding her 
gently in the embrace of one arm, and drawing 
her form unresistingly towards him till his lips 
and her brow touched. 

She then released herself, undotained by 
him, and laughing to hide her maidenly con¬ 
fusion, said: 

“ 1 want you, sir loiterer, to tell me why you 
have been so long away.” 

“ I was thinking of you and my future pro¬ 
spects. I have come to a decision, Letty.” 

“ Yes, so I heard you say as I came in. What 
is it, Arthur ?” 

“ To do something that shall make me more 
worthy of you. I have been tong enough idling 
aw.\y ray time at the cove.” 

“Nay, have you not been aiding your 
mother ? ■ Certainly you have been useful, 
though you have not been fighting the battles 
of your country.” 

“ But 1 can no longer remain at home in¬ 
active. I am poor—very poor. Wo have 
hardly the necessaries of life. I can obtain 
them by doing wh.at I have meditated. I can 
make my mother comfortable with the proceeds 
of my enterprise. 1 can make her happier by. 
le.-vving her for a while than staying at home 
and merely catching a few fish for our daily 
subsistence.” 

“ What have j-ou resolved upon ?” earnestly 
asked Letty, with a pale cheek and a lip slightly 
nervous. 

“ Upon trying to get out of the river with 
the schooner, and making an effort to reach the 
8t. George's Banks. I can there soon fill my 


vessel, and if 1 get safely back, can realise a 
large return of money.” 

“ You say well—if you get safely back, dear 
Arthur,” she said, seriously. “ Why do you 
think of such a scheme ? If it is to elevate 
yourself in my esteem, I will tell you at once 
frankly that I do not wish you to go. You wilt 
make me much happier by staying at home. It is 
madness for you to attempt such an enterprise. 
It is rash—it is cruel 1 There is no necessity 
for it. Y'our mother shall be my mother also, 
and I will aid you in making her situation com¬ 
fortable. I need someone in the inn to supply 
a mother’s station. It is not proper I should 
be so alone. 1 will invite her here; she shall 
aid me in my duties, and she shall have a 
home.” 

“How full of generosity is your bosom, 
Letty 1 But you forget that my mother has a 
husband. My father has claims upon her, in¬ 
ebriate and lost as he is. No, dear Letty, it is 
expedient that I should try to do something. 
Besides, I am, 1 confess, too proud to let my 
mother be the recipient of your bounty, dear 

“ You should not feel so, Arthur.” 

“ I cannot help the feeling. I know you will 
understand it and pardon it. Letty, I must 
make an effort. I have decided upon it. I have 
come to see you to-night to make known my 
purpose, and to look up three or four enter¬ 
prising young men I know, who I have no 
doubt will join me. My schooner can be got 
ready in throe days.” 

The young girl remained for a few moments 
silent and thoughtful. Arthur watched her 
countenance with anxiety. At length she 

“ Arthur, I will not bo selfish. I know you 
will feel better and happier to undertake this. 
Go, I will not say another word against it.” 


CHAPTER V. 

THE CHALLENGE. 

A rthur looked upon the face of the 
beautiful girl, his eyes beaming with 
joyful gi-atitude for this ready assent ; 
but when ho saw that her eyelashes were 
glittering with tears she tried in vain to crush 
and retain, he looked sad and yet felt happy ; 
sad that his resolve should give one whom he 
so much loved an instant's pain, happy that ho 
held so deep an interest in her heart. 

“ I.shall return in safety, Letty.” 

“ lieaven grant you may 1 It is a great 

“ The ‘ Black Swallow ’ flies with the wind. 
Nothing the enemy have can overtake her. I 
can run out in the night, and by morning’s 
dawn be far southward of them. I can return 
in the same way. If I am pursued I can run. 
To remain on shore in penury, or worse, to be 
dependent upon your noble-offered aid, Letty, 
I will not—cannot 1 I should despise myself 
if I did it.” 

“ But the peril you will be placed in.” 
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“ Would you object to iny going into the 
service ot niy country ?" 

“ My love, Arthur, makes me a very coward 
where you are concerned. It is a weakness. 1 
will conquer it. No, I would not object to it, 
Arthur. Though I am but a young girl, I love 
my country dearly. Sliould she call tor your 
aid, I would say ‘ Go!’ Nay, I would help to 
arm you that you might go. Why, then, should 
I object to this enterprise, when the danger, 
though imminent, is less? Go, Arthur, and 
may Heaven, whoso protecting hand is over all 
the earth, save yon and prosper you, for you go 
for a noble end!” 

“ Thanks, Hetty—thanks. But now 1 must 
away to obtain the persons I have in my eye.” 

“ We shall meet many times before you de¬ 
part ?” she said, smiling through her tears. 

“Yes, Letty. Every moment I can spar* 
from my vessel I will pass here with you.” 

The next moment .\rthur was on his way up 
the street in search of the persons whom he 
intended to enlist in his enterprise, young men 
about his own age, with whom be had often, 
before the war, been on fishing cruises upon 
the Banks. He had some distance to go up the 
winding street, or rather road, which followed 
the curves of the rooky shore of the town, with 
here and there a wharf, with deserted stores, 
and vessels heeled over in tiie shallow docks. 

At length, just on the skirts of the town, he 
reached aledge which projected into the stream. 
Upon it were three or four straggling cabins. 
In one ot these dwelt three ot the young men he 
came to seek. He was about to approach the 
door ot the nearest when his attention was 
drawn to a rumbling of cartwheels along the 
road. He lingered a moment till it passed. It 
had two men driving it, who moved on foot 
silently by their horse*. He was about to turn 
away, when he saw the cart stop at the corner 
of a lane, and several men glide outand surround 
it, and begin to unload it upon horses. Its con¬ 
tents were contained in bags, and were easily 
placed upon the backs of the animals. The 
waggon then turned round and was driven 
rapidly back towards the country the way it had 

“That is a strange movement altogether,” 
said Arthur, as he watched the men and their 
laden horses move off up the lane and disappear 
in the darkness. “ It is as mysterious as that 
upon the wharf below the town. I shouldn't 
be at all surprised if these bags were even on 
their way to the vessel I saw loading so 
secretly.” 

A dog at this instant ran from the cluster of ' 
huts, and savagely barking, caused a young 
man to open the door and look out. Arthur 
advanced, and being recognised by the firelight 
shining upon the hearth, was invited to enter. 

“ No, George, I only want to say a few words 
to you. Get your hat and walk out upon the 

The two young men then proceeded together 
to the extremity of the ledge, close by the river¬ 
side, where Arthur unfolded his plans. George 
Trevitt at once entered into them with him. and 


then the two seeking the others, Arthur soon 
had the satisfaction of having four persons to 
unite with him, as brave and adventurous as 
himself, bu whose energies the deadening in¬ 
fluence of the war had paralysed. After ar¬ 
ranging with them to come down to the cove 
early the next morning, to help in prepaiing the 
“ Black Swallow” for her expedition, aud talking 
over with him for half an hour his project in 
detail, he took his leave and returned toward* 
the town, not a little elated by his success. 

He had to go within abouta hundred yardsof 
the inn, where there was an opening lead¬ 
ing to a wharf, when a man steppd up to him 
from behind a storehouse, and said, in a 

“ Bissey, is this you?” 

“No, it is Arthur Deuwood,” answered 
Arthur-. “ Who is this ?” 

“ You shall not be long ignorant, my fine fel¬ 
low,” answered the person, in a low and ex¬ 
tremely savage tone. “ I have a quarrel with 
you, my fine chap.” 

Arthur recognised the voice and person of 
Talbert Thurrel, with whom he never had any 
acquaintance, though he knew him by sight as 
well as character. 

“ I don’t know what can bo between you and 
me, Mr. Thurrel,” said Arthur, with surprise at 
this salutation. “ If you wish to quarrel, per¬ 
haps, if you wait a little while, the person for 
whom you raistoolc me may come along; and, if 
report speaks true, he has not only had quarrels 
but killed his men.” 

“ Do you mock me ? You are in my hands, 
and ^ompiletcly in my power, thank Heaven!” 
cried Th'irrel, drawing a pistol. 

“ What means this ass.iult upon me ?” de¬ 
manded Arthur, sternly, 

“ Very innocent! I have to-night heard of 
your impudence in presuming to visit Hetty 
Hinn. And if you would know it, I intended 
with Bissey to pay you a visit, and punish your 
arrogant presumplicn.” 

“I don’t know what right you have, Mr. 
Thuri-ci, to call me to account for any of my 
movements; though poor, I am independent of 
you. and am at least honest.” 

“ You shall know what right I have. The 
girl is mine! But for your interference, I 
should have married her. She has taken a 
fancy to you, and turns up her pretty lip to me 
as it you were a p-.-inee aud I a peasant. But 
my time has come for a reckoning. Eitlrer 
promise me never more to speak to that young 
girl, or say your prayers—for, as sure as there 
is a heaven above, you shall die on the spot I 
I am a reckless man, Arthur Denwood, when 
my blood is up. I had as lief kill you as not.” 

“You are very obliging, but as 1 have no in¬ 
tention to cease my visits and no desire to be 
killed, I shall take the liberty ot depriving you 
ot the power of doing mischief.” 

Quick as lightning, he sprang upon the young 
man, and grasping the pistol over the lock, 
wrested it from his grasp and hurled it into the 
dock. He then seized him by the throat, anc 
brought him upon his knees. 
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“ Now, Ml". Thurrel, you are in my power, not 
I in yours,” he said, calmly but firmly. “ I 
should serve you right to throw you into the 
dock after your weapon, and let you crawl 
out as you could. But I do not wish to 
pursue an advantage that, howeevr much you 
may merit it, becomes me not to make use of. 
But now you are upon your knees yon shall ask 
my forgiveness for using the name of the fair 
maiden upon your polluted lips. Come, sir ; 1 
wait for your words.” 

“ You choke me! I cannot speak.” 

“ There ! Do you breathe freer ? I would 
not hurt you ; I i\espiseyou too heartily. Ask 
my pardon.” 

“ It is cowardly, Arthur Denwood, to hold 
mo down thus, and force me to speak.” 

“ Then get up. Men say you are a brave man 
though a profligate one. (>et up to your feet 
and go, but promise that you will meet mo to¬ 
morrow morning at eight o’clock in the pines 
by the South Ledge, with cutlass or pistol. AYe 
will then fight this matter out.” 

‘‘ I promise,” answered Thurrel, in a sullen 

“ Then good-night.” 

With these words, Arthur moved on his way 
down the street, leaving Timrrel standing 
alone. 

“ Yes. I have promised, and I will bo there ; 
but not alone. The fellow! lie is as brave as 
a lion, and as strong, too. He took me com¬ 
pletely at advantage. AVho would have ex¬ 
pected such courage and firmness in a mere 
fisherman ? The girl has seen these points in 
him. and she admires him. Docs he believe I 
will fight him, the low upstart? One would' 
suppose he thought himself a gentleman. lie 
shall know I don’t think him so. lie shall die 
for his arrogance and presumption 1 Am I, the 
son of the richest man in Bath, who have been 
educated at the University, who have fought a 
duel in India, who have associated all my life 
with gentlemen—am I to be thrust aside and 
scorned by a fisherman, merely because he has 
a handsome eye and a good figure, and is brave 
withal ? The time will come when I shall avenge 
myself on her. To-morrow morning I will 
give him his reward. The low villain, to sup¬ 
pose that I would have the condescension to 
meet him. I will repay him for losing me Lotty 
Linn and her ten thousand dollars.” 

lie was so much ab-sorbed in his thoughts of 
revenge that he was not aware of the approach 
of a person until he was within five feet of 
him. 

“ Ah,Bigaey,you have come at last?” he said, 
in an authoritative and reproving tone. 

“I could not well get here sooner, captain,” 
answered the man, a thick-set, stout-built 
fellow, in a pea-jacket. “I had to see to the 
carts and lo.ad the horses. The last cart was 
late, as the driver said he got the wheel into a 
rut and had to prize it out with a great deal of 
difficulty.” 

“ Have the horses gone to the wharf ?” 

“ VcB, and I don’t think we shall want more 
than two or three loads more. 


“ When will they be in ?” 

“ To-morrow night, about this hour.” 

“Then we will get off the same night, if 
possible.” 

“ Are we going down to the cove after Den- 

“ No, not to-night. 1 met the upstart here. 
AVe have had a bit of a quarrel. 1 would have 
shot him, but somehow he was quicker than I, 
and got my pistol from me and tossed it into 
the river.” 

“The deuce he did! lie is a hard hand, they 
say. 'Three weeks ago he nearly killed Ben Fly 
with a single blow of his fist.” 

“He sha’n’tlivo to boast of liis exploit this 
night. He had the impudence to ask me, if I 
had a quarrel with him, to meet him at the 
■South Ledge at eight to-morrow, armed with 
cutlass or pistol, as I saw fit, and he would fight 

“ Ha, ha ! Ho hasn’t the first stiver to buy 
either. He had bolter have said boathook and 
harpoon. Do you mean to meet him ?” 

“ Do you suppose I would degrade myself by 
sueh a course ?” answered 'Thurrel. haughtily. 
“ I shall meet him. though. I want you to go 
with mo. Bring Ben Fly also, for the fellow 
must have a grudge against him.” 

“ Fly will be glad of the oppoi'tunity, I dare 
say. Shall wo meet you tliere at the Lodge ?” 

“ Yes, but conceal yourself. You know 
there is a projection which overarches a sort 
of cavity, ^lat will secrete you until I want 

“ AVhat do you intend to do with him ? I don't 
want murder on my hands, captain. I have 
never had a night’s sleep this three years, since 
I killed that man in Boston, without dreaming 
of him, and having his ghost staring me in the 
face. I would rather bo in Hades than have 
another ghost to keep him company.” 

“ AYell, I won’t hurt your conscience, Bissey. 
I don’t mean to murder him. I will take him 
and carry him on board the schooner, and 
when we get outside John Bull will give us 
five guineas bounty for him. Do you under¬ 
stand me ?” 

“ Yes. A capital idea. I will be at the 
Ledge—Ben and I. But are we three enough ? 
You know ho is a hard hand, as 1 said before.” 

“I can’t ti’ust another. If we three can’t 
manage him, we ought to bo whipped by him.” 

“So I think. Sliall you be down to the 
dock to-night, captain ?” asked Bissey, moving 

. “ Yes, by-and-by. I have to go and see old 
Sapping first.” 

“ AYell. good-night.” 

“ See that everything is stowed away well, 
and bo watchful that no one is permitted to 
come near to see what we are about. Every¬ 
thing depends on secrecy. If the Custom 
Ilouse officers should get wind of us, or the 
commander of the troops at VYiscasset, wo 
should have trouble.” 

“ I will take good care.” 

The two men then separated, Thurrel taking 
the street up towards a large mansion situated 
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in ths centre of the town, and Bissey keeping 
on past the inn. Here he stopped, and entered 
the tap-room, and after staying a few minutes 
came out, accompanied by three men. The 
four took their way along the street, beyond 
its termination, where it continued by a rough 
path along the curve of the beach, which led 
towards Sis solitary store and dock where 
Arthur had seen the schooner secretly loading. 

Arthur, after leaving Thnrrel, proceeded past 
ths inn to the skiff, though not without casting 
lingering looks at the window of Letty’s apart¬ 
ment, in the hope of catching a glance of her 
light figure through the curtains. But he was 
not rewarded with a sight of her, and went on 
down to the landing, happy with the hope of 
seeing her again the next day. lie was filled, 
too, with indignation as he thought of what had 
just passed, that so lawless a person as Thurrel 
should have presumed to fix his thoughts upon 
her. He had never heard of or suspected his 
regard for her. Letty had not condescended 
to notice the young man sufficiently to speak of 
him to Arthur; and perhaps, too, prudence had 
restrained her, knowing that it might possibly 
lead to a collision, in which Arthur’s life would 
be endangered. Undecided whether he should 
speak to Letty or not upon the subject, he was 
just about stepping into his boat, when he saw 
that it was occupied. 

The man at the some moment stood up, and 
Arthur recognised the faithful black, Jerry. 

“ Ah, massa, 1 berry glad to see you !” 

“ What are you doinghei'e, Jerry? I thought 
you were at the cove. Have you come up to 
try to Sell the fish you have caught to-day ?” 

“ Yes, massa, you funny. Fresh-water fish 
be plenty in Bath as blackberries in the bush. 
Dey frow ’em in de garden, mako parsnip grow 

“ Then what are you in town for ? Has any¬ 
thing happened at home ?” 

“ Bress you, no, massa. 1 came up to find 
the old man.” 

“ Hasn’t my father yet gone home ?” 

” No; he dead drunk in ds taproom.” 

“ Then you must go with me and help me 
bring him to the skiff, 1 can’t leave him here. 
My poor father!” 

“ Yis, he berry much ’toiicated in liquor— 
betry much so. But 1 take him home in my 
skiff, massa. Miss Letty want X'ou.” 

“ Want me ?” 

“ How you jumps, massa—jis’ as if yon trod 
on a toad den. Yis, I was tryin’ to get the old 
man out, when she came in and look at me 
sharp out of her bright eye, and den ax me if 1 
know where you be. 1 tell her no, dat your 
skiff was at de landing, ’cos 1 see it. Den she 
say she take care ob de old man, and toll me go 
down and set in it and wait till you comes, and 
den tell you she want to see you quick as you 
could come right orf at onet.” 

“ Why didn’t you tell me sooner ?” 

“ Massa ax nigger so many multitudousnum 
kwestion dat he no possible tell ’em quicker.” 

Arthur did not wait to hear any further, but 
telling Jerry to follow him, hastened to the inn. 


Ho first went into the taproom, a large ground- 
floor apartment, which, in the days when the 
whole edifice had been a distillery, was used as 
a granary. The rafters wei-e so low that a tall 
man could not walk upright with his hat on. 
The room was about twenty-eight feet long by 
sixteen wide, the sides lined with low, wooden 
benches between the windows. At the 
northern end, on the right of the doorway, 
was a counter called “the bar.” It was 
marked with the prints of sticky tumblers, 
numbers of which were standing upon it, 
drained to the sugar of the “grog” they had 
contained. A sugar puncher and a “ stirrer’’ 
of wood, shaped like a pestle, lay by them. 

At one end of the counter was a plate of 
short pipes, and at the other a box of cigars— 
long nines, or Marblehead Spanish. A jar of 
Maccaboy snuff had an honourable place near 
the eigar-hox. Behind the bar stood, as Arthur 
entered, “Sir Arehy”himself, like a monarch 
upon his throne. His head was encircled with 
wreaths of smoke. His bald head was covered 
with a blue-cotton cap, and his c.apacious upper 
halt was clad in a gi-een-baize jacket. Hewore 
also leathern breeches, for long trousers had 
not then been introduced. His face wore an 
expression of good humour and jollity, com¬ 
bined with a shrewd, money-getting look out of 
his twinkling grey eyes. Behind “ Sir Arehy ” 
wore sundry shelves, containing bottles, de¬ 
canters, small kegs l.abelled with the names of 
spirits, a half-keg of pig-tail tobacco, and a huge 
mass of “ fig,” as tobacco packed in drums like 
figs was denominated. In the centre of this 
display, against a beam, hung a lamp, which 
shed its lustre dimly through the smoky room, 
where at least a dozen rough, seafaring-looking 
men and fishermen, with a few town loafers, 
were smoking upon the settees ranged along 
the walls. Upon one of these settees, stretched 
at his length, Arthur beheld the large, heavy 
frame of his inebriated father. 

“Ah, Master Arthur,” said Adam, smiling and 
nodding, as he recognised him. “ Glad to sec 
you. Stand back, some of you, and let me get 
a look at a man, when I talk to him,” he said, to 
three or four ragged gentry in long skirts and 
with a shabby-genteel look, that were lounging 
about the coiintei-. “ It ain’t often you give us 
a call. What will you take, master ?” and Sir 
Arehy adroitly turned up a tumbler and 
balanced it upon his palm. 

“ I drink nothing, sir. There is my father. 
Can a son drink with such a sad spectacle 
before him ? I should be greatly obliged to you, 
Mr. Linn, if you would never give him anything 
again.” 

“ Bless you, Arthur, boy, I have refused giv¬ 
ing him anything for a month past. The boys, 
you see, treat him, and I can’t say nay.” 

“ Arthur,” said the soft voice of Letty, 
through a half-opened door, that led from the 
taproom upstairs. 

“ Jerry, bear my father to the skiff,” ho 
said, turning to the negro. “ I will soon follow 
you.” 

With these words, he crossed the room and 
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passed upstairs, the light form of Letty retreat¬ 
ing before him like a fairy guide. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE SECKEI PANEE. 

L etty linn preceded our hero to the 
apartment where their late interview 
had taken place. She did not speak a 
word until she had entered and closed the door. 
Her face wore a look of serious importance, as 
if something of great moment had occurred 
since he left her. Arthur took a seat at her re¬ 
quest, and looked at her with curiosity, to 
learn what she had to reveal, for her manner 
showed that she had something of great im- 
ortance to communicate. She did not imroe- 
iately speak, but reopening the door, listened 
carefully, and then closed it. She now 
approached him and said, in a low, earnest 
voice, while her countenance was strangely 

“ Arthur, I am glad you have been found 
before you left for the cove. If Jerry had not 
met with you, I should have put on my hood 
and shawl, and gone with him in the skiff to 
seek you.” 

“ AVhat has happened, dear Letty ?” he asked, 
in alarm. 

‘‘ I will tell you. You said you wished to do 
something to make me think higher of you than 
you believe I do, though nothing you could 
achieve would make me love you better,” and 
her eye beamed with affection, and the rich 
colour for an instant returned to her cheek. 

“ I did soy so, Letty. I mean to do some¬ 
thing worthy of myself. Y^ou shall not have 
the impression that I love inaction.” 

“ I have not. But hear what I have dis¬ 
covered since you left, two hours ago.” 

“ I hope nothing that affects you,” cried 
Arthur-, thinking that very possibly Thurrel was 
in the matter. 

“ No, only so far as my feelings as a daughter 
are interested. I know I can trust you, Arthur 
Denwood ?” she said, or rather inquired, in a 
solemn tone. 

“ With life and honour, and all that is dear 

“ I have not doubted it. You must prepare 
to hear a strange and painful thing. Oh, if 
my father were not concerned in the affair!” 

^Yhat affair ? Relieve me at once of my 
anxiety, dear Letty,” he said, as he saw that 
she paused and seemed to hesitate. “ Do not 
fear to confide in me fully what is upon your 

“ I will not. It was for this I sent for you. 
Listen: 

“After you left, the judge and the squire, who 
came into the parlour to drink together, after 
I had left the wine and tumblex-s with them and 
gone out, were shortly afterwai-ds joined by my 
father. I heard the key carefully tux-ned in the 
door, after he entered, and this act excited my 
curiosity, not a little increased by overhearing 


them talking in whispers; so, leaving my room, 
I moved softly to the door of the apartment— 
for twice before, the two nights previous, those 
two men and Mr. Sapping, the shipping-master, 
had been together there, talking in low tones, 
and were, late at night, when the lower bar was 
closed, regularly joined by my father; nor dii 
they separate till midnight. 

“ I now resolved, therefore, to endeavour to 
learn what they were talking about so secretly 
and xnystei-iously, and bent my ear to listen. I 
should not have listened, Arthur, if my father 
had not been with them; but I wanted very 
much to know what he had in common with 
those gentlemen of such importance ns to 
render it neeessax-y that they should hold their 
conversations with closed doors.” 

“ It was a very natural eux-iosity, Letty. But 
did they, the two preceding nights, lock their 

“ I have no doubt they did, for I heard some¬ 
thing like the sound of the key tui-ning, but as 
my Buspicioiis wei-e not fairly awakened, I did 
not heed it; but to-night I listened to see if 
they did turn the key, and found that they did." 

“ It is very odd. But what suspicions had 
you? What did you, and do you, suspect?” 

“ I suspect xiothing now, for I know all; but 
the other tivo nights I suspected without 
knowixig what to suspect. It seemed as if 
something was wrong, or they would not meet 
so carefully togethex-. Besides, last night my 
father passed ray door on his way to join them, 
and seeing it open, said to me that I bad better 
go to bed, but if I sat up, not to go into the 
parloux-, as some gentlemen were there talking 
upon private business matters.” 

“ But to-night you listened ?” 

“ Yes. I was standing by the door trying to 
hear, yet quite ashamed, too, to think I was 
eavesdropping; but my father was there, and 
I did not know what he might be engaged in ; 
for to speak fairly with you, Arthur, before the 
war he was engaged in smuggling spirits, 
though nothing could be proved against him. 
I therefore feared something of the kind now, 
especially when Mr. Sapping joined them, who, 
you know, though a rich, rough farmer, does 
not bear a fair name.” 

“No. They say he has two vessels now 
engaged in the slave-trade.” 

“ I knew enough of him to feel that where he 
was there must be some wrong going on. So I 
trembled for my fathex-, and my curiosity, 
instead of being a mere feminine caprice, was 
dictated by filial solicitude.” 

“ I can understand your motive fully, dear 
Letty. I am impatient to hear what you over- 

“ I had not listened more than two xninutes, 
and could only catch here and there a word, 
such as ‘ schooner,’ ‘ FortHunnewell,' ‘British,’ 
spoken in a louder tone than the rest of their 
conversation, when I heard a light footstep in 
the entry. Somebody had opened tlie outer 
door so softly that I did not hear the least 
noise. I drew back, and a man came forward, 
feeling by the wall—for the entry was dark— 
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nnd finding the door of the parlour, tapped 
lightly with his finger-nails. I was determined 
I would see who the new-comer was, and 
remained in the recess under the stairs, aware 
that when the door should be opened, I should 
be enabled to distinguish him by means of the 
light shining upon him from the room. 

"I heard a sudden movement of the chairs 
within. The whispered conversation ceased, 
and I heard my father's voice, in an undcr- 

“ ‘ Who is there ?’ 

“ ‘ Thurrel,’ was the reply, in the same key.” 

“ Thurrel 1” exclaimed Arthur. 

“ Yes, Talbert Thurrel. Why do you start 
with such amazement ?'’ 

“ I left him not more than a quarter of an 
hour ago.” 

“ It is half an hour since he left here. But 
why do you look so excited, Arthur ?” 

“ It is nothing. I do not like the man much. 
Go on, Lctty. Did he go into the room ?” 

“ Yes. My father opened the door and lot 
him in, immediately closing and locking it after 

“ This is all very strange.” 

“ You will think so, Arthur, when you le.arn 
the whole. I was now resolved that I would 
try to hear all that passed. There is a trap- 
slide between the kitohen-pantry and the 
parlour, set in the wall, on the left of the 
mantel-i)ieee. It is used to pass dishes into 
the latter from the former, without the trouble 
of carrying them round by the door. I re¬ 
collected this, and hastened to the pantry, 
shutting myself in, so that it should be per¬ 
fectly dark. I then softly opened the slide 
about an inch, and looked in upon them. By 
turning my head a little I could see every 
person present. They were all seated about 
the table, on which were scattered several 
written papers. Other papers were in the 
hands of Mr. Sapping and the squire. Thuifel 
Wiis seated next to the judge, with whom he 
was in whispered conversation, apart from the 
rest. What he said I could not hear, but it 
did not last more than a minute or so. Upon 
the table burned two candles, which shone 
clearly upon all their faces. My father sat 
exactly facing me. His countenance wore an 
anxious, dark look. All of them seemed to be 
constrained in their actions and looks, like so 
many conspirators closeted. 

“ ‘ The schooner, you say, will be ready by 
the day after to-morrow night. Captain 
ThuiTel?’ said the squire, addressing this 
person, and interrupting his by-converaation 
with the judge.” 

“ Captain Thurrel, did he call him ?” 

“ Y’es ; and Thurrel wore an officer’s coat at 
the time,” answered Letty. “ Thurrel replied 
in a confident tone : 

“ ‘ I shall be ready, if Mr. Sapping does his 

“ ‘ Rest assured 1 shall do mine,’said Sap¬ 
ping, standing. ‘The pot.itoe.s have alt been 
purchased, and are now on their way. The 
other vegetaijles will be down at the wharf to¬ 


morrow night. The beet and sheep and other 
provisions of the meat kind, I have at the 
slaughter-house ready. To-night I shall have 
down at your vessel, Thurrel, eighteen dozen 
turkeys, one. hundred geese, and twice as many 
chickens. The apples which I was com¬ 
missioned to buy, as part of the squire’s 
adventure, are already at the schooner to-night.’ 

‘“Yes, they are on board and stowed,’ 
answered Thurrel. ‘ My men are still at work 
receiving and hoisting in. To-night I am told 
to expect four waggons by the Brunswick 
Road, and two by the up-river road.’ 

“ ‘ Yes,’ said the judge. ‘ The four waggon* 
come from my farm, and are as valuable at. 
any part of your cargo, Mr. Thurrel.’ 

“ ‘ Captain Thurrel, it you pleass, judge,’ 
said Thurrel, with a haughty air, touching his 
uniform. 

“ The judge smiled, and made no reply. Rap¬ 
ping then, taking up a paper on which he had 
been making figures with a pencil, said : 

“ ‘ Now, gentlemen, as everything seems to 
have been purchased for the expedition, and 
all that remains is to have them hauled in and 
shipped, suppose we compare estimates of out¬ 
lay, and take duplicates of each item of ex¬ 
pense. As we are all four equally concerned 
in the expenditures, so must we be in the 
immense profits whioh we expeet to realise 
from the operation.’ 

‘“Let us hear. Read over the items and 
costs,’ said my father. 

“ Here Mr. Sapping, in his long, drawling 
tone, proceeded to read an account of hundreds 
of bushels of potatoes, of apples, of cran¬ 
berries, of beets, carrots, turnips, of quarters 
and shoulders of lamb and real by fifties, of 
qu.arters of beef, of dozens and scores of fowls 
of all kinds, of barrels of eider, and several 
other things that I can’t recollect. I re¬ 
member that the whole coat, summed |up, was 
eight thousand dollars, divided equally among 
the four, each adventuring two thousand 
dollars ?” 

“Was not Thurrel interested in this 
mysterious, and to me unaccountable, trans¬ 
action ?” asked Arthur. 

“ No, not as a party in the profits. But you 
shall hear, and will be amazed to learn what it 
all means.” 

“ I am amazed now. I think I know some¬ 
thing of the matter already, though all is dark 
to me yet. I have seen things to-night which 
I doubt not have connection with this affair 
these persons are planning.” 

“After the items and the sum total had been 
read over, Mr. Sapping laid duplieates, 
previously prepared, of some writing, upon the 
table before them, which were signed by each 
and interchanged. Thurrel remained by, a 
quiet looker-on at these proceedings. 

“‘Now, gentlemen,’ said Sapping, ‘wo have 
everything arranged. Nothing now remains 
but to get the cargo on board and the schooner 
off.' 

“ ‘ Yon must try to hurry her all you can, 
captain,’ said the squire. 
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“ ‘ I sliall do Illy part,’ answered ThurreL 
‘ I want two more hands.’ 

“ ‘ These you shall have to-morrow, Mr. 
Thurrel. Como to my house by-and-by to¬ 
night, and I will also give you a list of the armed 
men I think you can take on board to help you 
out of the river. Most of them have debts at 
my store, and arc in some sort in my power. 
1 havi no doubt they will be glad to earn a few 
dollar.s.’ 

“‘What shall we pay them the trip?’ asked 
the squire. 

“ ‘ 1 will give each man three French crowns,’ 
answered Sapping. ‘ It will be enough in these 
times. I can got a hundred idlers about the 
wharves to go for that.’ 

“ ‘ How many do you think jyou will need. 
Captain Thurrel ?’ said the judge. 

‘ If I have the two nine-pounders Mr. Linn 
has promised me, 1 sl'.all want about forty men. 
I would not attempt to run by the fort with 
less, for it we should be bcealuied near it, I 
must have force enough to resist any sent from 
the fort, which contains less than fifty men.’ 

You shall have all these, oaptain,’answered 
Mr. Sapping. ‘ So costly an adventure as this 
must not miscarry for want of duo precaution. 
Once outside the fort you are safe.’ 

“ ‘ Yes,’ answered Thun-el. ‘ I shall then 
land the forty men on Cape Small Point, and 
let them make their way back to town, while, 
with my crew of six men and my mate, Bissey, 
1 run out the bloekading squadron.’ 

“ ‘ Our main difficulties to overcome, gentle¬ 
men, seem to be,’ said my father, ‘ getting out 
of the port without giving the alarm to the 
revenue cutler, and then passing Fort Hunne- 
well. As the fort is but three lo.agues below, 
with a fair wind both dangers may he passed, 
and the schooner be at sea in two hours. I will 
send the two cannon down to-night. They have 
not been fired since last fourth of July, but I 
daresay they will do service.’ 

•“Where" are they. Sir Arohy ?’ asked the 

‘“One of them is in my ehaise-house; tlie 
other in a shed up on Oglchy's Wharf. They 
are not quite so good as belter guns,’ added my 
father, ‘ but are worth quite as much as I gave 
for them at auction when that prize-ship was 
sold here in the beginning of the war.’ 

“ ‘ Have them down, Sir Archy, by two o’clock 
in the morning,’ said Thurrel. 

“ ‘ They slinll be there, captain,’ answered my 
father. 

“ ‘ We shall realise, I hope, something hand¬ 
some from this little affair,’ said the judge, 
rubbing together his thick, fat hands. 

“ ‘ We ought, for consoionoe’ sake,’answered 
the squire. ‘ This is not esaetly in our line, 
judge, but when nothing else is to be done we 
must invest in some scheme. I wouldn't have 
this leak out for the world. We should bo 
ruined body and soul.' 

“ ‘ We are all equally involved, gentlemen,’ 
said Sapping, ‘ and will find it expedient to keep 
one another’s secret. Now, Captain Thurrel, 
n appointing you to this important command 


we have evinced our confidence in your courage, 
discretion, and devotion to our interests. Wo 
have confidence also in your seamanship, but ne 
you are not a professed seaman, Bissey will act 
in emergencies in sailing the vessel; tho-ugh, a^ 
you are not to many leagues out, there wii"’ 
be probably no need of other aid than your own 
experience.' 

“ ‘ X shall do my best. I have confidence in 
my seamanship, gentlemen,’ answered Thurrel. 

‘ I do not fear but that I can sail a vessel safely 
to India. As a supercargo I was not quite an 

“ ‘ We know we can trust you, captain,’ said 
the squire. ‘ It is tor your interest to do well. 
The amount you will receive it you are sucoess- 
tul^one thousand dollars—is an inducement 
for you to exert all your skill, to bo brave as 
well as cautious.’ 

“ ‘ I thank you, gentlemen, for your advice,’ 
answered Thurrel. coldly, as if he did not much 
like these instructions of his employers. 

“ There was some further conversation upon 
the subject of the enterprise, but it unfolded 
nothing more, and they rose to depart. Thurrel 
first loft, saying that he would be ready to leave 
by midnight to-morrow night, if the cargo all 
arrived at the dock in time to be stowed. They 
then departed, and before my father got out I 
hastened from my covert to my room.” 

“This is a most extraordinary affair,” said 
Arthur, who had listened with the deepest 
interest to Letty’s recital. “ Have you any idea 
for what purpose this singular expedition is 
planned?” 

“ Have you not guessed already ?” 

“ No, I cannot conceive its object. The fact 
that it is necessary to fight its way out past the 
fort shows me that it is hostile to the interests 
of the country. But why a schooner should bo 
secretly loaded with provisions, placed in the 
command of such a man as Thurrel, and 
despatched to sea, puzzles me.” 

“I do not wonder that you cannot tell il, 
Arthur,” said Letly, with honest indignation. 
‘‘ Their object is to'endeavour to get out of the 
river and reach the British cruisers. Sapping 
said he had a letter fr'om the oaptain of the 
‘ Mentor ’ frigate, saying what price he would 
pay for such provisions as he would supply him 

“ This is inconceivable!” exclaimed Arthur. 
“ Tlteir purpose ought to be defeated. It 
should be made known at once to all true 
patriots in the town, and-” 

“No, no, Arthur! You forget that the 
indignation of the townspeople would fall upon 
my father, as well as upon the others. For his 
sake the affair must not bo divulged. 1 cannot 
deliver up to justice my father, Arthur.” 

“But, Letty, I have thought of a plan.” 

“What is it?” 

“ Instead of taking the ‘ Black Swallow ’ out 
on a fishing cruise, 1 will man her with a dozen 
resolute men, and proceed to sea to-morrow 
night before the schooner, lay oft' for her, and 
as she comes out capture her.” 

“ I will not say a word, Arthur. Do as you 
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think best. If you stop this expedition, you will 
vcceive the thanks of your country,” 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE MEETING. 

A rthur walked the little apartment for a 
few moments with a thoughtful brow. 

“ There seems to be but little doubt of 
ray being able to capture the schooner, Letty. 
I shall have with me bravo and determined men, 
and as Thurrel, after the forty armed men quit 
him, will have but seven persons with him, he 
will be forced to yield.” 

“ He will have two cannon, Arthur,” said 
Letty, with some misgivings. 

“ Those will not injure mo. You will see that 
he cannot suspect the character of the ‘ Black 
Swallow ’ when he sees us. He will take us for 
an ordinary fishing smack, and all that he will 
feel will be surprise that anyone should have 
ventured out so far. 1 can run aboard of him 
before be is aware.” 

“ Heaven guard you!” 

“ Bo sure that I will return to you the very 
day after I leave, with the prize in my posses- 

“ You will need money, Arthur. You must 
have purchases to make, and you must pay your 
men something in advance. Take this pocket- 
book. It contains one hundred and eighty 
dollai-s. It is all my own. Nay, you will offend 
me by refusing. Am I not doing this to save 
my father’s honour?” 

” I will use it, then—at least, what 1 need, 
noble Letty,” answered Arthur, placing it in the 
breast of his jacket. “ Now good-night. To- 
moiTow evening you will see me again before I 

The young lovers parted, and Arthur 
hastened from the inn. He first went to the 
landing, and not seeing Jerry’s skiff he knew 
his father had been taken home by the faith¬ 
ful black. His ewn boat remained fastened to 
the iron ring in the wharf as he had left it. 
Getting into it he launched out into the river, 
and pulled directly across. He soon landed nt 
a fisherman’s cabin, where he awakened the in¬ 
mates, and called to one of them by the name of 
William Beal, to eome to the door. In a few 
seconds the person appeared. Arthur took 
hold of his arm in a friendly manner, and led 
him towards the place where he had left his 
skiff. When they had got a sufficient distance 
. from the house,* for him to speak with him 
without being overheard, he stopped, and said, 
impressively: 

“ William, I want you to go with me in the 
schooner to-morrow night ?” 

“’iVhere, Arthur?” 

“ I have planned a fishing-cruise. We have 
been idle long enough. Mattison, Kemp, 
Finley, Heal, and Forbes are already engaged. 
Early in the morning, they will be down at the 
cove to help to get the smack ready.” 


“ It is a bold thing to do, Arthur. We shall 
have to run by the cruisers.” 

“ We can do it in the night. The ‘ Swallow ’ 
sails like a very bird, you know. But I don’t 
want anyone to go with me who fears danger.’’ 

“ You know I am not a coward, Arthur. I 
will go with you. I am tired of idling. I have 
this very day been thinking about going round 
to Portland and shipping in the ‘ Enterprise.’ 
I am glad you came to me. Shall you try to 
run for the Georges ?” 

“If we can’t get better fishing near the 
mouth,” answered Arthur, significantly. 

“ How many men shall you take, Arthur ?” 

“ Perhaps about a dozen.” 

“ That is a large number!” 

“ Yes; but wo may fall in with some of the 
enemy’s gunboats, and we want to have enough 
to fight our way, or in a calm to row away. I 
shall have six sweeps on board. If you can 
find a pistol or cutlass you had best bring it 
with you, William; but be quiet about it; and 
5 'ou had best say nothing about the cruis^ as 
information might bo given to the British 
vessels, and they would be on the lookout for 


In this manner, Arthur paid visits to three 
other cabins lower down the river, engaging 
five more young men of his acquaintance, 
and then crossed over to the Cove. Having 
entered it, he pulled up to the head, ran 
his skiff under the floor of the dwelling, and 
ascended the rude stairway to the door. It 
was nowjuidnight. A Are of pine-knots was 
blazing upon the hearth, lighted by his mother, 
who was silting up for him. 

“ Thanks, dear mother; you are always so 
thoughtful and kind. Has my father gone to 
bed ?” he asked, glancing towards the partition 
which separated the sleeping apartment from 
the kitchen or “ living room ” of the house. 

“ Yes. Poor man!” 

“ I mean to take my father with me in the 
smack.” 

“And then you are going?” she asked, 
anxiously. 

“ Yes, mother.” 

“Well, I have been thinking it all over to¬ 
night, Arthur, and I have made up my mind 
that I will not utter a word against it. You do 
right in wishing to do something. Much as I 
shall fear for you, I will let you go where you 
think duty calls you.” 

“Thanks, dear mother. Now, if you will 
listen, I have something to tell you.” 

“ I knew you had a secret, Arthur, and it 
would by-and-by come out.” 

“ I am going to make you a confidante, 
mother,” continued Arthur, colouring with 
slight embarrassment. 

He then proceeded to relate to her, from the 
first, his meeting with Letty, their conver¬ 
sations and repeated interviews, and their 
growing attachment. He also informed her of 
the discovery she had made that night touch¬ 
ing the expedition of Thurrel, and made known 
to her his intention of intercepting him if 
possible. 
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“ Now, you see, mother,” he concluded, “ that 
I have really an object before me worthy of 
any man to undertake. It will not only be 
doing service to my country, but it will enrich 

“ Go, Arthur. It is a noble cause. Go, and 
you shall have all my aid in hurrying the pre- 
parp.tions. Y'ou say the kindness of this noble 
girl whom you love has furnished you with 
money. ^Vith it I will purchase such pi’o- 
viaions for you as you will need, and have them 
ali prepared. I will go to work, too, and help 
you to mend the sails, and do all I can to get 
_v®u ready to go down Uie river in advance of 
the schooner. 

“ Arlliur, what do you want with those three 
pistols and the cutlassshe asked, as she saw 
him unroll a package containing them. 

“They are some that I boiTOwed of Tim 
Bell, who you know has been wounded in the 
war and is now at home. We shall need arms 
to capture the schooner, mother.” 

“ Yes, yes ; I did not think of that.” 

That night was spent by Arthur and his 
mother, assisted by Jerry, who, awakened by 
the ontranco of the former, came down from 
the loft where he slept to join him in his supper, 
in getting the sails ready, splicing ropes, and 
making other preparations for the expedition. 
At length, with the dawn, his young friends 
arrived, and the preparations for getting the 
smack flt for sea began in earnest. 

Arthur had not forgotten his appointment 
with Thurrel on the South Ledge. This spot 
was about halfway between the town and the 
cove, on (he verge of a path of evergreen 
woods. For this meeting he had obtained the 
weapons from Tim Bell. As soon as he had 
got his friends fairly engaged upon the smaelc, 
he left the cove ana took his way by a roekj' 
path towards the ledge. He reached it after a 
brisk walk, and, looking round, waited for his 
antagonist. He had now less desire to meet 
him in single combat since he had learned that 
he was in eonimand of the schooner, desiring 
rather to have a more complete victory over 
him upon the deck of his vessel at sea. But 
he had challenged him to meet him at the 
present hour and place, and he therefore had 
come for the purpose. 

He stood upon the rock from which there 
was a view of the town, of Tlmrrel’s sohooner, 
and the river below, with the cove. He was 
wrapped in a pea-jacket, to conceal his weapons 
rather than to protect liimself against the cool 
air of the autumnal morning. 

After waiting about five minutes he belield 
Thurrel appear suddenly from under the hill¬ 
side and approach him. 

“ So, Mr. Fish-catcher,” said Thurrel, in¬ 
solently, “ you have kept your word.” 

“ Yes. I have never yet broken it." 

“ Very well. You are here to fight about the 
pretty maiden of the inn, I suppose ?” 

“ I am here to punish your arrogance, Mr. 
Thurrel.” 

“ Very good. I see 3 'ou have weapons. I 
choose to fight with pistols,” he said, drawing 


one; “ but as this place is something exposed, 
let us walk under the verge of the ledge, a little 
out of sight.” 

Arthur made no I’oplj’, but followed him. 

Thurrel led him on until he came within ten 
paces of tlie spot where Bissey and Ben Fly 
were secreted. He (hen stopped and faced 
him. Arthur stood directly over the projecting 
verge of the ledge, under which, only four feet 
below liim, and concealed by some overhanging 
bushes, the two men were waiting to spring 

Now, Master Bonwood,” said Thurrel, “ if 
you will ask my pardon for what injury jou 
have done me. perhaps I will let you off. I am 
a dead shot.” 

“ You shall ask mine first,” answered Arthur. 
“ I am here to punish your insolence. I do not 
wish to take yonr life, but I shall maim you for 
the rest of your days.” 

“ Now, my pretty fellow, do you suppose I 
am here with the intention of fighting with you 
upon a level ? No, no; I have you in my 
power without shooting yon down. Ho, 


Tlmn'el’s call was sc.araely out of his lips ere 
Bissey and Ply spr.-ing upon the rock under 
which they had been crouching. The former 
made a grasp at Arthur’s pistol, when Ply 
seized him and held him back by both arms. 

Treachery, Master Arthur. I will hold him 
while you give Thurrel his dues. Y'ou knocked 
me down once, but you brought mo to life 
again, and I don’t forget it. Those chaps 
thought I was their acaomplice. But I came 
to save you. Don’t struggle so, Bissey. My 
grip is like a shark’s.” 

Y'ou infamous scoundrel!" cried Thurrel, on 
hearing this. And in the frenzy of the moment, 
ho sprang at him and fired liis pistol at his 
head. A movement of Ben’s saved his brains, 
the ball flying past his ear into the trees. 

Arthur, who had been wholly unsuspicious of 
treachery, did not lose his presence of mind 
when he saw Bissey rise over the verge of the 
ledge; but before he could act for himself, Ben 
Fly had him in his arms. The whole scene 
passed in an instant. 

“ Would you add murder to treachery, sir ?” 
he cried, advancing upon Thurrel. 

The latter saw at once his danger, for he 
had deprived himself of means of defence. 
He cast the smoking pistol into Arthur’s face 
to prevent his firing, sprang, over the cliff, 
and fled like a deer for his life. Arthur felt 
no disposition to pursue him. He was glad, 
indeed, that he had escaped, for he know that 
within twenty-four hours he would have him in 
his power and cover him with confcisien. He 
now turned to Ben, who still held Bis*ey from 
behind, firmly pinioning hie arms. 

“ Let him go after his employer, Ben,” said 

“ Hadn’t wo best give him thirty-nine with a 
hazcl-rod, Master Arthur ?” 

“ No ; we shall have our revenge by-and-by, 
I daresay. Let him go.” 
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“ Just as you say. There, get you gone!” he 
cried, giving the mate a push over the ledge; 
“ and don’t think tliat Ben Fly, because be has 
had a stout blow in a fair light, breeds malice 
in his heart. You have mistook your man, 

• The mate recovered himself from the shook 
of the fall, and swearing vengeance against him, 
went off towards the river. 

“ Ben,” said Arthur, “ give me your hand. I 
don’t know how to thank you for your good 
part in this affair. I should have been badly 
handled, I fear, but for you.” 

“I did only my duty. Master Arthur. You 
struck me, and I deserved it, and perhaps 1 
should have borne a grudge,but when they told 
me how kind you’d been in bleeding me, I 
thought I would be friends. But 1 hadn’t quite 
made up my mind, when my sister,the widow, told 
me yesterday how you had sent her home some 
tea and sugar when she was sick and no money 
in the house. 1 then swore that I’d love you 
for that, though I never had loved you before. 
After that comes Bissey to me, and tells me as 
how he and Thurrel owe you a koel-hauling and 
wanted me to take a share in the capture. So 
I gets all the plan out of him, pretends to 
go in for it, and all that I might have a 
chance of showing you 1 had no ill mind 
against you, and keeping ’em from doing you 
a mischief.” 

^ “ You have acted nobly, Ben. What ai-o you 

“ Nothing. I have pockets to let, and wait¬ 
ing for a wind.” 

“Ben,” said Arthur,“I,with a few others, 
have resolved to risk a cruise in the smack. If 
you will join me you shall bo well paid.” 

“ Well, I have nothing to do. I’ll go.” 

“ I am getting the smack ready for sea now.” 

“ I’ll go with you, and take hold at once to 
help,” answered Ben. “ I’d like to see the salt 
water once more, no matter how risky the 
venture may be.” 

They then proceeded together towards the 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE SAILINQ. 

T iHE presence of Arthur at the cove 
throughout the day, to hurry the pro- 
— gross of the work by night, had the 
effect of completing the preparations. 

As the sun went down, the *• Black Swallow,” 
with her sails thoroughly bent, her cordage 
rove and in excellent order, and three days’ pro¬ 
visions on board, was hauled out into the en¬ 
trance of the cove, and anchored with a short 
cable. As soon as it was dark the twelve, 
together with Ben and Jerry and his father- 
fifteen men in all—embarked in the skiff from 
the house and got on board. A few moments 
afterwards Arthur made his appearanee in a 
skiff from the town. He had been up to take 
leave of Letty and report what he had done. 


and also to inspect the progress of things on 
board the schooner. He learned that she 
would be ready by ten o’eloek, and at once put 
to sea. As soon as he was on the deek of his 
schooner, he called his companions together, 
and said: 

“lam glad, my friends, to see you all here so 
promptly. I told you this afternoon that 
although we were going on a cruise, we might 
catch something besides fish, and that it was 
important we should get away by eight o’clock. 
1 then told you I would, before we got out of 
the river, make known to you the object that 
I have in view besides fishing upon theBankSs I 
will now fulfil my promise ; and those who do 
not care to put to sea after they hear what en¬ 
terprise 1 contemplate, shall bo landed at Port 
Hunuowell in the skiff, which they may have to 
come back to town in. For important reasons, 
I cannot make known to you the enterprise 
until we have left Bath.” 

“ Wo are willing, captain,” said Ben Fly, “ to 
stand by you, whatever it is. There is soine of 
us as had a guess that other fish was in the sea 
than haddock and cod ; but as we don’t know 
what you want to do, wo are willing to stay and 
take fair and foul with you.” 

“ If you choose to turn your fishing into a 
little enterprise, I promise that within twenty- 
four hours each man of you shall bo richer by 
a hundred dollars than you are now.” 

This address to the men was received with 
warm expressions of good will. Not a man de¬ 
sired to leave and go on shore. Arthur then 
appointed Ben Fly his mate, and divided the 
crow into two watches. In his own ho took his 
father and Jerry. The former had been in¬ 
duced to come by his son, to whom he yielded 
in all matters, save in giving up the bottle. 
Iiotty had promised Arthur to call down the 
next day and see his mother, and if anything 
happened to him to protect her. He therefore 
left her with a lighter heart, and a mind free 
from all anxiety. 

The other preliminarie s having been arranged, 
Arthur gave orders to weigh anchor. AH was 
now noiseless activity. Each man knew that 
some bold scheme was in progress, and the 
mystery and probable danger excited their 
spirits. All went cheerfully to work. The 
slightest word from Arthur’s lips was readily 
obeyed. 

The foresail and jib were hoisted by one part 
of the men, while the others weighed the 
anchor. It was light, and speedily was hanging 
by the fluke on the bow. The mainsail urns 
soon set, and Arthur, taking the helm, put it 
bard down to let the sails cateh a light wind 
blowing directly from the west. Slowly, and 
almost imperceptibly at first, the smack glided 
out of the cove into the dark, flowing river. 

Arthur stood at the helm for the first three 
miles, without quitting it or speaking, save to 
give an order to ease a sheet or haul aft a little 
more. At length he surrendered the helm to 
Jerry, who was one of the most skilful pilots 
between Bath and the mouth of the river, and 
had the reputation of being able to see in the 
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night with the keen vision of an owl. The 
river, however, was bright with the reflection 
of tlie starry firmament, and the shores and 
rocks were easily seen. 

“We have now little to fear, my brave 
friends,” said Arthur, joining a group amid¬ 
ships ; “ we are now three miles below Bath, 
and no one suspects our departure.” 

“ Captain,” said Ben, “ it’s the opinion of 
some of us that you intend running for East- 
port, to try to get possession of the English 
cutter that has taken so many vessels lately.” 

“ You shall know when we get to the fort, 
Ben,” answered Arthur, quietly ; “ then those 
who do not see fit to go on with me, can take 
the skiff and pull to the Point. I shall go on 
the expedition it no one but Jerry stays by 

“ 1 stick by you, sure, massa,” said the 
negro ; “ and the old man, too—won’t you, 

“ Yes, Jerry. Arlh and I are one,” responded 
the father, with tipsy enthusiasm. “ If 1 ever 
leave him may I drink salt-water grog all the 
days of my life. Jerry, take a nip at the jug. 
It's all sweetened and watered—regular half- 
and-half, with a dash o' peppermint to keep 
out the cold. Sir Arehy fixed it for me in 
prime order.” 

“ Thank you, old massa,” answered Jerry, 
with a grave shako of the head; “ dis nigger 
am put here in a 'sponsible 'sition, and it nebber 
do if he di'ink grog. Asides, massa, I never 
drinks if I wasn’t.” 

The smack kept on her way steadily, the 
wind holding good, and the tide, which had just 
begun to ebb when they started, in their favour. 
Jerry steered her skilfully through the bending 
sweeps and narrow reaches of the river, now 
shooting her out into the broad river, now 
guiding her among intricate passages between 
rooky cliffs. 

At length, an hour and three-quarters after 
leaving Bath, they passed within the dark 
shadow of the lofty sugar-loaf hill overhanging 
the fort, less than a mile below it, upon a low 
beach. Upon sweeping round this bold 
summit, the last high barrier of the Kennebec 
on the west, the wsteh-lights of the fort flashed 
upon their eyes across the water. 

Arthur now took the holm. All on board 
became silent, and every eye was bent on the 
fort as they vapidly neared it. The outlines 
of the parapet gradually separated from the 
darkness, and the vessel bore down in a course 
that would soon bring her abreast of it. The 
river at this pass was narrow, and objects could 
be distinctly seen from shore to shore, on a 
starlight night. A vessel, therefore, could not 
expect to pass without being discovered. 

“Now, my friends,” said Arthur, “we are 
within a mile of the sea. Here is Fort Hunno- 
well, where wo shall be hailed as we pass. I 
shall bring to and land myself, for I have some¬ 
thing to communicate to the commandant of 
importance. Now if you will all walk aft 1 
will make known to you the object of this 
gxpeditiou.” 


The men pressed eagerly around him. Ho 
transferred the helm for a moment to Jerry, 
and then said, in a tone and manner of re¬ 
markable dignity and self-possession for one so 
young and hitherto so humble in his condition: 

“Tho day before yesterday I made up my 
mind that I would no longer remain idle at 
home. I was weary of doing nothing, as you 
ail have been. But I felt, as I dare say you 
do, that I would rather run the risk of capture 
than remain at home any longer.” 

“ Yes, yes, every soul of us,” was the 
unanimous response. 

“ I had no sooner conceived the idea ihan I 
resolved to carry it into execution. I went to 
four—n.ay, five of you nowhere, and laid before 
yon, you will recollect, all my plan, and wo 
agreed in opinion that if wo could run out in 
the night and hug tho coast, we might reach 
the Banks, and in a few weeks come back laden 
with fish. Well, such was my plan, and only 
plan. But last night, after I had seen them, 
and they had agreed to go shares with me in 
the cruise, I heard, through a private source, 
that the schooner ‘General Arnold,' which 
some of you have seen loading at the wharf, 
and which it was given out will clear in a week 
or ton days for Barbados, risking the blockade 
— 1 heard that this vessel was loading with 
fresh provisions to sell to the British vessels 
of war off the mouth of the river.” 

“ By Sapping,” said Ben Fly. 

“ Yes. He and throe others have purchased 
a large amount of provisions, and have been 
secretly loading her by night, until, finding 
that it could not be kept secret, they gave out 
that sho was to clear for Barbados, and run 
the gauntlet. But Sapping had been corre¬ 
sponding with tho captain of the British frigate 
‘ Mentor,’ who had offered him his own price 
for such provisions as he could manage to get 

Hero Arthur was interrupted by a burst of 
indignant feeling. 

“As soon as I was satisfied of this fact 
touching the ‘ Arnold,’ I resolved that I would 
make an effort to defeat the expedition. 
Instead, therefore, of a fishing cruise, I decided 
on increasing the number of the crew to a 
dozen resolute men, and taking on board arms, 
run out of the river by night before them, and 
lay in wait and capture the schooner.” 

“Huzza for Arthur Denwood! Huzza!” 
cried the men. “ Not a man of us will back 

“ 1 know you will not. The schooner, instead 
of waiting a week, is already loaded, and is t» 
sail this very night before midnight. She will 
haul out secretly, and leave the Custom House 
officer to whistle for the expected clearance. 
You will he surprised, hut perhaps not, when I 
tell you that her captain is Talbert Thurrel.” 

“ Thurrel 1” repeated several voices; “ ho is 
no captain.” 

“ Ho is caiJtain enough to run a vessel out of 
the river to the British squadron. His crew 
consists of persons as had as himself. Hia 
mate is Bissey, whom you all know. The 
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Arnold’ will, of course, be brought to in 
passing the fort, but they are prepared for 
this. Forty armed men are engaged to go 
3own in her, who will fight her past the tort, 
and resist any attempt to board her. 

“ When she is safely past, these forty men 
will be landed at Cape Small Point to make 
their way back to Bath. They are to be well 
paid for their seiTices. The ralue of the cargo 
of the ‘Arnold’ is eight thousand dollars, and 
probably would sell to the British for twenty 
thousand. Now, ray friends, you see the object 
of my being here. Those who choose to re¬ 
main with mo walk to the starboard side of the 
dock. Those who decline shall go to the fort 
in the skiff with me, as I shall land to tell the 
commander to prepare to intercept the 
schooner, or at least to do her as much mis¬ 
chief as he can as she runs by. It is now near 
eight bells, and the ‘ Arnold ’ is probably 
already under way, coming down. I need not 
say to you that we shall be likely to moot with 
resistance in boarding her, which I shall do 
before she guts half a league outside. Her 
crew, after the forty men are put on shore, 
will comprise only seven men besides Thurrel 
and Bissoy. I forgot to say they have two old 
nino-pounders. But wo will not give them 
time to use them. We arc sisteen in all, ami I 
have pistols and cutlasses on board for all of 
you, and as our cause is good, there is no 
doubt of our success. No\v, who goes with 
me?” 

Every man walked resolutely to the star¬ 
board aide. As they did so a flashing illu¬ 
minated the darkness enveloping the fort, and 
then the “ boom ” of a gun resounded over the 

“ There is a signal for us to heave to,” cried 
Arthur. “Luff, Jerry, sharp in the wind. 
Let go the main haly.ards aiicl drop the hedge 
with a short hawser. Be ready to move again 
at a moment’s notice, Ben. I will now take 
the skiff and go on shore,” ho added, as the 
smack came up into the wind and was station¬ 
ary within a pistol-shot of the fort, which was 
situated upon a low, sandy point almost on a 
level with the water. 

Arthur stopped into the skiff, one of them 
accompanying him to row, and they rapidly 
pulled towards the land. Lights were visible 
moving about in the embrasures, and as they 
came nearer they could see the dark figures of 
soldiers moving upon the p.arapot. When he 
came within twenty yards he was hailed. 

“ A boat from the llshing-smaek. I want to 
speak to the commander,” answered Arthur. 

“ Pull into the landing,” was the brief reply. 

As they touched the rock at the foot of the 
wall of the fort an officer, attended by three 
soldiers, approached him. One of the soldiers 
held a lantern in his hand. 

“ I have landed to tell you, sir,” said Arthur, 
“that a schooner of one hundred and ninety 
tons, loaded in Bath with provisions, and 
having on board forty armed men, besides a 
regular crew of eight persons, and carrying' 
two nine-pounders, will try to pass you in the 


course of two hours. You must stop her if 
you can. She is running out to supply the 
British fleet with fresh provisions.” 

“ I thank you, young man, for your prompt 
information. I sh.all do my best to stop her. 
Fifty men and two nine-pounders ? 1 have 

sixty men in all and seven pieces of different 
c.alil)re. I will try to give them a warm recep¬ 
tion. But I fear I shall not be able to stop her 
unless 1 can be so fortunate as to sink her.” 

“ I hope you will be able to cripple her,” 
said Artiiur. “ But if not she may fall into my 
hands outside. In my smack 1 have a party of 
resolute young men, well-armed, who ai-e with 
mo for the purpose of aiding me in capturing 
the schooner if she should escape you.” 

“ I shall try to stop her,” answered the com¬ 
mander, resolutely. 

“ Good-night. 1 hope one or the other of us 
will Succeed.” 

“ I hope so,” answered the commandant, as 
he held the light for Arthur to step upon his 
boat. He then returmed hastily into the fort, 
while Arthur pulled back, and immediately 
getting under way, steered directly for the 
mouth of the river. 


CHAPTEU IX, 

lUE PA.SSACiE Oi' TUK FOUT. 

A bout twelve o’clock the same night on 
which Arthur sailed from Bath in the 
“ Black Swallow,” the schooner 
“ General Arnold ” was silently hauled from 
the wharf out into tlie river by two boats tow¬ 
ing ahead with oars muffled. 

After Thurrel had got his schooner under 
full way, and spread every yard of canvas that 
she could carry, he examined the guns and had 
them loaded to the muzzle, while he directed 
all his men to charge thoir muskets, and get 
everything ready for service. Bissey had the 
helm. The men were not divided into watches, 
for Thurrel expected in four hours at furthest 
to be alongside the British frigate off Seguin. 
In about half an hour before getting down 
near the fort, Thurrel had everything in 
readiness for a sharp fight. He now called his 
men together, and thus spoke to them: 

“ You are all pretty well aware of the nature 
of the expedition that we are going on. Listen, 
for now I wish to give you a few instructions. 

“ Honour is for those fools who would rather 
starve than turn a few dollars by helping the 
enemy to fresh provisions. Any market in war 
is my maxim. Now, my men, we are near the 
fort. Wc sliall be hailed, and if wo do not 
heave to they will fire into us. I shall not 
heave to, bo assured ; but, instead, run close 
under the w.all of the fort and return their fire 
with our nine-pounders. If they attempt to 
board us in their barges, your duty is to repel 
them and try to sink them. I will cither get 
pastor sink the schooner! Now you know 
your duty, and all you have to do is to perform 
itl 
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“Stand by all, and keep to your posts, and 
have your arms ready!” cried Tliurrel, ns they 
passed the high, bold cliff a mile above the fort, 
which was just becoming visible in the dis¬ 
tance and darkness. “ I will superintend the 
two guns. Bissey, you will keep the helm and 
steer close in by the fort. Let my last orders 
be obeyed!” 

Tlie men now ranged themselves in their 
places, five being stationed at each gun, be¬ 
tween which Thurrel took his station with a 
piece of ignited rope in his hand. Both guns 
were placed on the star-board side of the 
schooner, amidships. Twenty men with 
muskets were posted upon the quarter-deck, 
and ten forward. Bissey, by the aid of one of 
the crew, held the helm open. 

Suddenly a loud hail came from the far-off 
ramparts through a trumpet. 

“ Stand straight on as you are! Steady and 
close! Keep cool, my men, and never mind 
her guns it she blazes away. You can’t see 
shot in the night, and there’ is no use in being 
afraid of what you can’t see. .Tust think they 
are giving you a complimentary salute !” 

A second hail, louder and nearer than the 
first, now came from the fort. At the same 
moment the flash of the links was seen as they 
were waved over the guns in the embrasures. 

“ Now, my men, down all upon your faces !” 
cried Thurrel. 

The fort, at the same instant, discharged, in 
rapid succession, three cannon. The roar, the 
flashes, the whizzing of the shot, were terrifle 
to the ears of men unaccustomed to the din 
of battle. The bulwarks were perforated with 
grape, and an eighteen-pounder lodged in the 
mainmast, ten feet from the deck. 

“ Now, up and let them have it I Silence 
them before they can discharge their other 
pieces!” cried Thni-rel, in a voice that could 
have been heard on both shores of the river. 

He applied his torch first to one and then the 
other of his pieces of cannon, which were dis¬ 
charged almost simultaneously, while the crash 
of forty muskets from the forward and after 
part of the vessel mingled with their thunder. 
The vessel reeled under the concussion, and 
for an instant her topsails flapped against their 
masts with the reaction of the air. 

“ Keep her steady, Bissey!” shouted Thurrel. 
“ In five minutes more, if jve are lucky, we shall 
be out of reach of their fire. Load away there, 
briskly I” he cried to the men who had'charge 
of the two guns. 

“ We will give them another broadside before 
we leave them! Don’t slack your firing, there, 
muskets! Aim at the edge of the parapets and 
embrasures! Here we have it again I” 

In rapid succession, four other guns were 
fired from the fort, but the shot passed across 
their wake far astern, the schooner so rapidly 
moving out of range that they could not train 
their cannon upon her with any accurnoy of 
aim, while the fort, being stationai-y, afforded a 
sure target to the two guns of the schooner. 
As the shot of the last guns passed harmlessly 
astern, the crew of Uie “ Arnold ” raised a louil 


shout of triumph. Thurrel levelled his guns, 
and a second time discharged them, though hu 
had boldly to luff up into the wind to bring 
them to bear. 

“ There is one widow made on this deck to¬ 
night, Captain Thurrel,” said a faint voice. 

With these words the breath left the body of 
poor Billy Plympton. 

The continual groans of two or three others 
lying upon the deck, showed Thurrel that the 
first fire of the fort had not been without fatal 
results. He had the wounded, five in all, 
cai-ried below, while the schooner kept on her 
course as if nothing had happened. The pumps 
were tried to see if by chance a shot had struck 
her near the water-line, Wt she was perfectly 
sound. A few holes were made in her sails, and 
some splinters knocked off her bulwarks and 
spivrs, otherwise she escaped without injury. 


One more gun w-as fired from the fort after 
the schooner, but the shot was heard to dash 
up the water several hundred yards to wind- 

“ We are now in safety, my men. Now, my 
brave fellows, we shall soon be abreast of Cape 
Small Point, when I will heave to and land you. 
In three hours you can get back to Bath before 
your absence is suspected. 

“ Stand by there forward, men, to man the 
braces when we shall want to come to 1” cried 
Thurrel, lighting a cigar at the binnacle 

schooner kept on her course about a 
mile and a half, and coming into the open sea, 
soon rounded to at a safe distance from the low, 
sandy point, upon which he was to land his 
armed force. The schooner being stationary 
and motionless, save the undulating movement 
caused by the ground-swell, three skiffs and 
two yawls attached to her, wore lowered, and 
the men were landed. It took about half an 
hour for this to be done, and the boats re¬ 
turned. The wounded were also landed with 
the rest. The dead were cast overboard. 
Thurrel, then, with his crew of eight men, once 
more braced round and stood boldly out to sea, 
passing Seguin Island on an E.S.E. course. 

“ Now, my lads, our fortune is made,” said 
he, as the dark, mountain-like form of the 
island fell rapidly astern. “ By daylight wc 
shall be alongside of the Englishman, and then 
a round twenty thousand will reward us for our 
adventure.” 

“And what are you going to do with the 
twenty thousand ?” drily asked Bissey. 

“ Carry it into Harpswell, where Sapping 
will be ready to receive it.” 

“And pay you your pittance and ours out of 
it ?” 

“ Yes. But a thousand dollars to me, and 
three hundred to you, and fifty to each of the 
men, is no pittance, man.” 

“ It is, compared with twenty thousand.” 

“ Yes, that it is. But those who adventure 
most should sliare most. We put in no capital, 
you know, and Sapping and the others have 
put in all that is aboard.” 

“ But, suppose Sapping should not get his 
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profits back ? He would not go to law ; could 
he ?” 


“ No; but what are you aiming at, Bissey ?” 

“ I was thinking that we inight have the 
twenty thousand as well as they, after wo get 
it into our possession. There is no use in tak¬ 
ing the trouble to carry it to Harpswell, as I 
see. The sea is broad, and there are other 
places in the States besides Hai'pswell.” 

“ 1 think I understand you. Vou propose 
that we run off with vessel and money after we 
land our cargo on board the British ships ?” 


“ Then the matter is fixed. We shall just be 
serving old Sapping and his partners right, 
for they have had no business in fitting out a 
vessel to sell provisions to the enemy.” 

This conversation took place over the head 
of the tiller and out of hearing of the crew. 
To them Thurrel now communicated his project. 
It met with a unanimous approval, and, elated 
by his prospect of wealth, he returned and 
look his place by Bissey at the helm. 

The schooner now was moving on at about 
six knots, with everything drawing. Her 
coui-so was E. by S. Seguin bore northward 
about a mile distant. 

Thurrel took his glass and surveyed the sea 
before the veseel’s course. After a few min¬ 
utes’ close observation, he turned quickly to 
Bissey, and cried; 

“ There is a sail ahead, I am confident, but 
whether far or near, frigate or sloop, I can’t 
yet make it out 1” • 

“ Then we are near the end of our voyage,” 
said Bissey. “Let me take the glass an in¬ 
stant ; perhaps 1 am more used, captain, than 
you are to looking out at night." 

“ Take it. It looks to me like a vessel very 


“ I can see it now plainly with the naked 
eye,” said Bissey, “ It is not half a mile off. 
i’erhaps it is th’o frigate's .tender in waiting 
for us.” 

Bissey put the helm down so as to steer 
more directly for the strange vessel, which it 
was now clear was a small schooner, carrying 
.a gaff-topsail, and either lying to or running 
snug to the wind. 


CHAPTEU X. 

LYING IN WAIT. 

yk RTHUR, in the schooner, after running 
out of the river and getting a suitable 
— — offing, hove his craft to, and lay in wait¬ 
ing for the expected schooner. He had every¬ 
thing prepared for attacking her by boarding. 
Two grapnels were fitted with ropes firmly 
bent on to them for the purpose of being cast 
on board and holding her, and a small kedge 
was hoisted into the fore-rigging, and suspended 
about five feet from the deck, rigged so as to 
be drawn to windward and then let loose to 
swing aboard the schooner and fall upon her 
deck with a firm hold. Every weapon was 


prepared with the nicest care, and laid ready 
for instant use. Each man was individually 
instructed in the part required of him. 

“ You will be guided wholly by my voice and 
movements,” said Arthur, in that tone of dig¬ 
nified command which had already secured the 
respect of his party, whose confidence in his 
courage and prudence was complete. “We 
shall he here and wait until the schooner comes 
oubi She will pass this way, and directly in 
range. This was part of Sapping’s instruc¬ 
tions to Thurrel, the British frigate lying about 
a league to the south-west. It is my intention 
to run her aboard. 

“ I will take the helm myself, and lay her 
alongside upon the starboard bow. You will, 
the moment she touches, east the grapnels and 
let the kedge swing full upon her deck. As 
she will be under strong headway, the shock 
will doubtless do our craft great injury, if not 
sink her, we are so small. You will, therefore, 
at once leap on board and fight them on their 
own decks, leaving the schooner to take care 
Of hei’self. Oneo upon her decks, we shall 
have little difficulty in getting possession of 
her, as we shall take them completely by sur¬ 
prise. No life is to be taken except in abso¬ 
lute self-defence. Let the achievement be 
without any bloodshed, if possible ; but at all 
events let it be done 1 You will board with 
your pistols in your belts, and cutlasses in 
iiand. Thurrel’slife must be spared, for 1 have 
my own punishment for him.” 

They had been about an hour in their 
position, when Jerry, who was looking out to 
leeward, came up to Arthur and silently pointed 
to the southwaixl. 

“ What do you see, Jerry ?’' 

“ I fink I see a vessel, massa.” 

Arthur levelled a glass which he had pur¬ 
chased for the expedition in the direction which 
Jerry pointed out, and was able to separate 
from the darkness the faint outlines of a large 
squ.arc-riggcd vessel. 

“ It is an Englishman 1 I.et go the halyards 
fore and aft!” he cried. “ .'mi English brig is 
standing westward not a mile distant 1 

“ She is under topsails, with her courses 
hauled up and spanker set,” said Arthur, so 
that all could hear him ; for the men, in their 
deep interest in the discovery, had all thronged 
aft and were watehhig the brig, which could 
bo made out by the* unaided eye, her position 
onee known, though faintly, as she moved 
slowly along like a shadowy sprite of the vasty 
deep. 

Gradually she disappeared in the darkness to 
the westward, without having been aware of 
the neighbourhood of the schooner. 

“It is one of the blockading squadron, 
doubtless, steering for Portland,” said Arthur. 
“ AVe have had a fortunate escape. One mile 
further out to sea and we should have been in 
her track 1 We can pot canvas on again, my 
friends, for she is fairl}' out of sight We 
must be in free steering trim when the schooner 
comes in view. Man the halyards fore and 
aft!” 
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The sinaok soon was once more hugging the 
wind under her throe small sails. Her gaff 
topsail had not been set again, as it made tier 
too tall, and Arthur’s late experience showed 
the necessity of being as little conspicuous as 
possible. 

Another hour passed, when, ns Arthur 
was keenly listening and looking to windward, 
in the direction of the mouth of the river, the 
sky above Fort Humiewell was suddenly 
iiluininiitcd, 

“ The schooner is passing the fort. Listen 1” 

In a few seconds the deep boom of a heavy 
gun reached their cars. It was followed in 
quick succession by three or more reports like 
explosions of distant thunder, while the whole 
region of the atmosphere about the mouth of 
the river was vividly lighted up with Hashes. 

“ The schooner is fighting her way by,” cried 
Arthur. “ 1 nhnost hope they will not stop her, 
that we may not lose the honour of capturing 
her. But it was a duty I owed my country to 
give the eominandant fair warning and let him 
prevent her passing down if he could, for acci¬ 
dent might prevent our sueecss.” 

“ Hear them two!” exclaimed Ben. “ They 
are the nine-pounders fired from the sohooiier.” 

“ Yes. Thurrel is doing his best. Hoar the 
muskets ?” 

“ 1 hope he may get by, massa,” said Jerry, 
greatly excited by tlie roar of the battle. 

“ I could almost wish it. If he docs we must 
stop him here, my friends,” said Arthur. 

“ We’ll do it—or go to Davy .Tones !” cried 
Ben, with emifiiasis, strengthened by a tre¬ 
mendous oath. 

The firing soon ceased. The sky was left to 
its former gloom, and silence once more reigned 

*• \Ye ain't sure, my boy,” said old Denwood, 
who was now per'ectiy sober, “ but the schooner 
has gone down all standing. The firing was 
heavy enough to sink her.” 

“No! Hear that! There is another gun 
from the fort. She has probably run by, and 
this is sent after her at long range, from 
the interval that has elapsed since the last 
firing.” 

“ It may be so,” answered the old men. 

“ There is no doubt she has got by. ^Ye shall 
soon know. What I fear is that the brig, 
hearing the firing, may stand in towards the. 
mouth of the river and ruin ouryvlan.” 

“ She will have to do it, then, by tacking, as 
she is so far to leeward,” said Ben, “ and before 
she could get up near enough, we should have 
got throngh with our little affair.” 

“ True, Ben. Now, Jerry, station yourself at 
the foremast head, and keep a bright look-out, 
while below let each man watch as if ho was 
the only man engaged in it. The first one that 
discovers the schooner shall have a Spanish 
gold-piece.” 

The schooner now lay close to the wind, 
gently moving about a knot through the water, 
just so as to counteract the leeward force of 
the current. Her bows were to the westward; 
Seguin a mile and a quarter distant on her 


' starboard beam. For full halt an hour the 
closest watch was kept, while the deepest 
silence prevailed. At length Arthur became 
impatient, and said to his mate Ben : 

■* “ I fear that my father was in the right. The 
schooner has, no doubt, been stopped at the 
fort, or sunk. If she has, wo shall be dis¬ 
appointed ; but wo shall have the satisfaction 
of knowing that a traitorous scheme has heeu 
thwarted, though without our aid.” 

“ And not without your aid, my boy, Arthy,” 
said his father, stuffing his mouth with tobacco 
and trying to forget his grog. “Didn’t you 
first find out the whole affair, oh ? And didn’t 
you go and tell the commandant'to stop the 
schooner ? Y’ou have as much credit, boy, ns 
it you had caught her outside." 

“ For partiaular reasons, I would rather have 
been the one that captured her,” answered 
Arthur, his tone slightly accented with disap¬ 
pointment. 

“ Then you shall be the one! Ha I hear 
that?” cried the old man, ns Jerry, from the 
foremast head, called out, with cautious quick- 

“ A sail abend, massa! I see her plain 1” and 
down, hand over hand, by a stay, came the black 
to the deck. 

Arthur levelled his telescope, and could dis¬ 
tinctly make out a large, topsail schooner com¬ 
ing down upon him, with the wind nearly aft. 
He looked at her long enough to be certain that 
she could bo none other than the “ (leneral 
Arnold,” from her size and the course she was 
steering, and then throwing down his glass, he 
drew his cutlass, and cried out: 

‘‘It is our schooner, my friends! Be silent 
and cool 1 Let every man recollect my instruc¬ 
tions. I shall lie alongside and grapple with 
her, and then let every man follow me to her 

A few moments were devoted to silent pre¬ 
paration, such as buckling bolts a little firmer, 
examining the priming of pistols, and clearing 
away the tackle attached to the swing-kedge 
and to the grapnels. 

Nearer and nearer. Ilka a tall pyramid of 
moving snOw borne by the winds over the dark 
waters, the seliooner came on. She was a little 
to leeward of the smack when discovered, but 
soon luffed and bore towards her. Upon see¬ 
ing this, Arthur began to mistrust that he 
was known and his object suspected. 

“ My men,” he said, in a low, firm tone, as he 
saw this, “ it is possible our intentions may be 
known. The schooner steers boldly for us. 
Let us not fear, but act with courage. T have 
the helm, and shall lay the smack broad along¬ 
side. Stand by, all of you, to do your duty, and 
she is ours!” 

■\Vith these words Arthur put the helm hard 
up, at the same time giving orders to those wh'- 
tended the fore and main sheets to ease theiw 
off. 

The two vessels were now within two hun¬ 
dred yards of each other, the schooner plough¬ 
ing on her way, parting a snowy fur?»w of 
foam before her with her bows, the smack bear- 
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ing down swiftly upon her lo to meet her 
obliquely. 

Thurrel now seeing that the little ressel was 
a fishing smack, instead of an armed tender, as 
he supposed it to be, gave orders to his helms¬ 
man to keep away; for as he steered, collision 
seemed inevitable. But finding that the smack 
also kept more away to meet him, and suppos¬ 
ing this act to proceed from ignorance or care¬ 
lessness, he seized his trumpet, and, in a loud 
hail, commanded her to luff. He was not 
obeyed, when, with an oath, he called to his own 
steersman, Bissey, to put the helm hard up. 
Arthur did the same. Thurrel sprang into the 
weather rigging, and shouted, in a voice hoarse 
with rage and alarm: 

“ Luff, you seoundrel 1 Luff, I say I Put 
your helm hard down, or I will fire into you! 
You will be aboard of me!” 

“ I mean to come aboard of you,” responded 
Arthur, in a loud, clear tone. “ Stand by, men, 
all!” 

Nearer and closer the two vessels rushed to¬ 
gether. Thurrel, in his fierce rage, fired a 
pistol, which he drew from his belt, at Arthur, 
who was at the helm of his vessel, but whom, in 
the darkness, he did not, of course, recognise. 
He could only see the form of the helmsman be 
would have shot. 

The next moment the bows of the smack 
struck the schooner just forward of her main 
rigging. The shook was tremendous, and crash 
wont the bulwarks, while the stump bowsprit 
of the smack snapped off short, and was pitched 
end over end heavily upon the “ Arnold’s ” 
deck, striking her capstan in its fall. 

“ Now cast your grapnels, and let swing the 
hedge, and we will hold her,” shouted Ai-thur, 
springing from the no longer useful helm, and 
brandishing his cutlass. The suction of the 
water swung the smack’s stern instantly round, 
broadside to the schooner’s side, her bows 
hugging the “ Arnold’s ” main chains. 

The grapnels were now thrown on board and 
drawn tight, and the heavy kedge, let go by tbe 
fall, swung through the air, and plunged down 
upon the forecastle of the “ Arnold,” breaking 
the deck with its heavy descent. 

“Now follow me, my friends, and she is 
yours!” shouted Arthur, throwing himself upon 
the quarter-deck of the schooner. 

Thurrel, who at first looked upon the collision 
as an accident, too late saw its object was 
hostile. When be heard the orders given to 
cast grapnels and board, he hurriedly called to 
his meu to resist. But they were so paralysed 
by the sudden surprise, that not a man of them 
resisted, but in a body they retreated before 
tlie unknown and daring enemy, and fled be¬ 
neath tbe hatches and buried themselves in the 
forecastle. Thurrel and Bissey retreated aft, 
the former calling upon the boarders to know 
what and who they were. He fired two pistols 
as he reached the taffrail, which had no other 
effect than to make a momentary light, by which 
he saw that his deck was in the hands of 
nearly a score of armed men, and that their 
leader was Arthur Denwood. 


Arthur, by the flash, recognised his foe, and 
bounded towards him. 

“Talbert Thurrel, you are my prisoner! 
Surrender, and your life shall be spared!” 

“Not without a blow for vengeance,” an¬ 
swered Thurrel, springing upon him with a cut¬ 
lass, and dealing him a heavy wound upon the 
left arm. 

Jerry, at the inst.ant ho did it, cast himself 
upon him and brought him down bodily to the 

“Lie dar, you dog!” he cried, pressing his 
foot upon him. “ If massa say do word, you 
dead afore you breathe!” 

“ Don’t hurt him, Jerry. Do you surrender, 
Bissey?” 

“ Yes,” answered the mate, throwing down 
his cutlass. 

Thurrel writhed and struggled beneath the 
negro, but his efforts to rise were unavailing. 
Arthur, heedless of his wounds, immediately 
gave orders to have the men who had fled down 
forward called up, one by one, disarmed, and 
at the same time gave his attention to the 
schooner, which, without a steersman,had come 
up into the wind, and every sail was shivering 
and flapping against the spars, with a loud and 
confused noise. 

Ben seized the helm and kept her away till 
eveiything drew freely again, when Arthur 
sent five men into the smack, which had suffered 
no other injury than the loss of her bowsprit, 
with orders to cut her clear, rig a bowsprit from 
a spar, and stand on after him. The two 
vessels, in less than ten minutes after coming 
together, were separated and clear of each 
other, and both in the hands of the brave party 
under Arthur’s command. 

“What shall be done with Thurrel, sir?” 
asked Ben, now that the two vessels were 
steering along side by side. “Ha kicks and 
growls like a wolf.” 

“ Jerry, lead him into the cabin. By-and- 
by we will see what is to be done with him. I 
must first take care of the prize.” 

“Johnny Bull will lose his fowls and fresh 
provisions, and have to go to another market,” 
said Ben. “ How shall we stand on now, 
sir?” 

“ How does she steer ?” asked Arthur, after 
Thurrel had been taken below, gnashing his 
teeth at bis fate, and maddened at an event as 
unlooked-for as it was mysterious; for how 
Arthur Denwood should cross his course and 
capture him at the head of an armed crew, he 
could not conceive. It seemed to him like a 
dreadful dream. 

In an instant, as it were, while sailing along 
securely, and full of the prospect of wealth 
from his dishonest and treacherous enterprise, 
all at once, as if arisen from the sea, his direst 
foe had leaped upon his deck, possessed him¬ 
self of his vessel, and made him a prisoner. 
He gnashsd his teeth and groaned with rage 
and anguish at the thought. Jerry had rot 
got him below without the aid of the othcis, 
and there with ropes the black bound him 
firmly, securing the end of the piece of rigging 
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to a ring in the floor, and then leaving him, he 
returned on deck again. 

“She heads S.S.E.,’’ answered Ben, to 
Arthur’s inquiry, as Jerry came up. 

“ We must put her about at once. Stand by 
to tack ship,” cried Arthur, going forward 
wliere the seven prisoners were tied together 
upon the windlass in a row, their feet fastened 
beneath it by a round turn secured to the 
foremast. 

“ No one is killed or wounded ?” he said, in 
an inquiring tone. 

“ No, sir, not one of us,” answered one of his 

^ “ ^or the prisoners ?” 

“ They got loo quick out of harm’s way,” 
responded another of the men, with a laugh. 

“ 1 am glad it has passed off so well,” said 
Arthur. “ Let two of you keep guard on these 
fellows, and the rest of you take your places at 
the lifts and braces. It is time we were put¬ 
ting back into the river. The dawn is breaking, 
and if we are seen here wo may fall into the 

The sehooncr tacked, and was soon driving 
along W.N.W., at five knots, close to the wind. 
The smack .also put about, and kept along under 
her quarter to windward. 

The day was now slowly dawning in the east. 
Arthur watched with solicitude the increasing 
light upon the sky and sea; for if discovered 
he feared that he might not be able to effect his 
escape into the river. With Thurrel’s telescope 
at his eye ho kept a vigilant watch in the cast 
and south, and as the light strengthened so 
that the sharp line of the horizon could be dis¬ 
tinguished, he saw appear in full range of bis 
eye two large ships, one bearing E. by S., the 
other abeam in the southern board; while 
directly ahead of him, and between him and 
the entrance to the river, towered, through 
the morning haze, the tall canvas of a brig- 
of-war 1 


CHAPTER XI, 

THE CHASE. 

A LTHOTTOH the sun had not yet risen, the 
brightness of the dawn exposed the sea 
^ and land to the eye almost with the dis¬ 
tinctness of day. Arthur, upon discovering the 
three vessels, as he swept his glass around the 
liorizon, began to take a deliberate and close 
survey of eindi and their movements, tliat he 
might know how to act with reference to them. 
Tile ship eastward was a sloop of twenty gun's, 
and about'three miles and a half off. She was 
standing to the northward and the westward, 
and nearly in a range with the “ Arnold ” and 
the smack, so that a continuous course would 
bring her in half an hour up with them, should 
they remain stationary. The brig to the west¬ 
ward and to the windward of him, between him 
and the mouth of the Kennebec, was, he had 
no doubt, the same he had seen in the night 
passing him to leeward. He counted six guns 


to a side. She was under her topsails only, 
and lay-to off the mouth, as if waiting for dawn 
to learn the cause of the firing heard during 
the night. 

When Arthur had finished his scrutiny of the 
three vessels by which he was surrounded, he 
turned his attention to the consideration of his 
peril, and on deciding upon the mean.s of 
escaping from his foe. 

He first called his men aft, and said to them, 
briefly: 

“ My brave friends, you see that we have 
enemies around us, and that one of them lies 
direetly in our course. To attempt to fight, 
with our disadvantages, would be madness. 
We must, therefore, do our best to get away. 
It you will bo quick to observe my orders, I 
think it possible we may get out of this trap. 
Though the mouth of the river is closed to us, 
there are the ports of Portsmouth and Boston 
open. My intention is to run for Boston. The 
wind is fair in the N.N.W. for us to lay a course, 
and I have no doubt we can work to windward 
of the frigate and keep it, as she is now full 
four miles to leeward. The sloop-of-war we 
have nothing to fear from just now, as she is 
standing eastward. The brig will be our most 
dangerous opponent. As soon as she sees us 
begin to keep away and steer S.S.W., we will 
fill away and crowd sail in chase. All then will 
depend on our good sailing.” 

The smack was then liailed and instructions 
given her to run to the westward of Seguin, 
and try to make Wiseasset; but if chased to 
drive ashore and set fire to her and escape into 
the interior. 

The skipper of the schooner, thus instructed, 
put about and darted off like a swallow in the 
direction of the port named. Her chance of 
reaching it was doubtful, as the sloop-of-war 
would probably chase, in which case it was easy 
to beach her oud for the crew to escape. But 
Arthur did not like to risk his prize with her 
valuable cargo in the attempt to reach the port, 
as he did not care to run the risk of wrecking 
her. He, therefore, determined on trying to 
make the port of Boston—indeed, it was his 
only alternative. 

Upon discovering the three vessels, in the 
dawn of the morning he was steering directly 
for the mouth of the river, from which he was 
about two miles and a half distant. Seguin 
bore N. by E. a mile and three-quarters, and to 
the north-west, four miles off, was Cape Small 
Point, with its low and sandy beach. Between 
the Capa and Seguin, and within half a mile of 
the latter, was the armed brig. Her distance 
from the prize was about two miles, near 
enough to reach her with a long eighteen. 

Arthur did not for some minutes perceive 
any indications tliat he was noticed by cither 
of the vessels. He himself, however, did not 
delay prompt action till ha should have been 
discovered. No sooner had he taken the 
bearings and courses than he gavo orders to 
brace round, so as to bring the wind free abaft 
the beam, and taking the helm himself, he laid 
the schooner’s course south-west, 
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He woulJ gladly bova headed two or three 
vjoints move southerly, which would have 
enabled him to give the^bvig a wider berth, but 
this would have brought him just so much 
nearer the frigate, which was steadily 
advaneiiig. He could only steer a middle line, 
and for this he trimmed his sails and laid his 
course. 

He had hardly got everything drawing freely 
on this course, when he saw tlie brig, which lie 
was closely ivatching, brace round and make 
sail. In two or three minutes afterwards she 
Sred a gun to bring him to. 

Arthur stood calmly at his post, his hand 
upon the tiller, his eyes now upon the sails, 
now upon the brig, with a wide glance at the 
frigate. All was silence and order on board. 
Every man remained quietly at his assigned 
station, and no other excitement was visible 
than what was apparent in their earnest glances 
.".t the enemy. 

The schooner sailed well, ploughing up the 
white waves before her, and dashing them 
proudly aside from her path. The sun now 
rose slowly above the sea, and flung his light 
upon the scene. The frigate, sloop, and brig 
at tho same moment set their colours. 

“ There flies tho Cross of St. George,” said 
Arthur. “• .Send up the Stars and Stripes. 
Ect us not fear to show them what wo are.” 

The American flag was the next moment 
waving at the peak. 

Tho brig how fired a second gun, which was 
shotted, and the iron missile was seen 
rieoeheting across their stern, easting a train of 
spray into the air. 

” \Ve must bear their fire, and trust to our 
wings. Our nine-pounders will do us no good 
at this distance,” said Arthur. “ Tiie frigate 
has altered her course to meet us. Perhaps 
she may think we are coming aboard by-and- 
by with a cargo of provisions.” 

” How near shall wo go to her, d’you think ?” 
asked Ben. 

“ We can’t give her more than two miles’ 
berth. We shall be sure to fall under her fire 
or the brig's.” 

“ I would rather steer more west and take 
the brig’s shot,” said old Den wood. 

“ So I was thinking. The brig can only fire 
from her bow guns, unless she comes to, which 
would detain her, while the frigate can pour a 
broadside into us without altering her course. 
The safest way will be t^o run more westward 
and take the brig’s fire.” " 

Arthur, therefore, luffed three points, and 
then, giving the helm to Jen-y, turned to watch 
the smack in her efforts to escape. This little 
craft was already two miles distant, just in the 
act of passing Seguin to the cast, and stretching 
away like a fleeting bird towards the main. 
Tho sloop-of-war had discovered her, and 
altered her course to intercept her. Arthur 
took his telescope, and was able to follow his 
little vessel and understand her situation. 
^Vhile he was looking and praying for her 
escape the sloop opened fire upon it, but the 
brave craft bounded on her way. 


“ Bhe will escape !’’ cried Bsn. 

said Arthur. ” They Will have to imu Ikv 
ashore.” 

“ I hope none of our friends wilj be hurt. 
See; they have changed their course. They 
find they can’t make Wiscasset* River, and are 
running for the beach. Jly poor little ‘ Blaek 
Swallow ’ will ho lost to me, but it is lost in 
an honourable service, and I willingly surrender 

“Can you see her p’ain, Arthy?” asked 
the old man. “ Has she ’most struck the 


“ She is near it. Her sails sliiver, and she 
careens low to one side. They liave beached 
her; I can see them—small as ants at this 
distance—spring out.” 

“ Do they fly up to the woods ?” asked Ben. 

“No; tliey linger.” 

“If me dere, massa,” said Jerry,”me run off 
purty quick to de wood to get out ob de sliot. 
Heal'' how de sloop crack away at de poor 
smack. ” 

“ Thera rises a smoke. The brave fellows 
have set her on fire !” cried Arthur, with 
mingled sadness and triumph. “ Well, sho 
coulcfn’t go in a better cause. Slie has dona 
good service iii the last day of her life.” 

The attention of the whole crew was now so 
much taken up with tho fate of the smack that 
the brig had fired thrice over them, scarcely 
without notice. The smoke of the burning ves¬ 


sel rose blue into the morning air, and tha 
bright flames shot upwards, climbing the masts, 
and darting into the air like fiery serpents. Tiie 
sloop hove to after firing a gun at tho crew as 
they retired up the beach, and seemed to re¬ 
main watching tiie conflagration. In ten min¬ 
utes the masts fell, and a dense mass of pals 
grey smoko rose from the beach, which gradu¬ 
ally floated away, and the “ Black Swallow ’’ 


Arthur sighed as bis glass gave him no 
further trace of his Vessel. 

The brig was crowding sail after them, and 
every three minutes firing a bow-gun. 

“ We must do everything to iiieieiise the dis¬ 
tance we have,” said Arthur. “ If one of her 
shot strikes our niaiiimast wo gtiall be taken. 
No—not taken ! Should such an event ns our 
being crippled take place, it is my determina¬ 
tion to scuttle the sehooiier and let her go to 
the bottom with her cargo. It is too valuabla 
to the British for us to suffer it to fall into 
their hands. We will take to the boats, and all 
they shall have of us wilt be ourselves to make 
prisoners of war.” 

“They put in more powder now they have 
fired guns enough to find out our distance,” said 
Ben, drily. 

“No, 1 think they are gaining upon us. 
There, tiie frigrde has woke uji. Wc must now 
put our trust in God.” 

The frigate at this moment opened her fire. 
Every shot passed over tho “ Arnold ” with a 
roar like tliat of a hurricane. 

“ We must not surrender,” said Arthur, 
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fivmly. '• We will do all we can to escape, and | 
leave the event to a good Providence.” 

'• We lire willing to stand liy you,” said Ben. 

“They have seen their first lire overshot us,” 
said Arthur, “ and now have trained their guns 
as much too low. They will do better next 
time, and I fear wo may have something carried 
aw.ay. There go the bow-ehascrs again ! Wc 
are fairly outsailing her. In ten minutes she 
wijl not be able to reach us. Our most 
dangerous neighbour is the frigate.” 

And a dangerous neighbour she proved. 
Shot after shot went over and fell around her, 
and one, coming on bo.ard, dashed into the 
main hatch, and buried itself among the 
cargo. 

11 w.as a critical time. All Arthur’s coolness 
and courage were called into action. The 
safety of the schooner, and of those who had 
embarked with him in this expedition, depended 
upon his skill .and example. 

It was a noble spectacle to behold this little 
yan'icecraft keeping her course boldlytfeetween 
two formidable foes, the American flag floating 
proudly over her stern. A frigate with five 
hundred men, a brig with a hundred and fifty, 
were both in full chase ; yet, with only fifteen 
men and two useless guns, Arthur Denwood 
held on his course with the calm confidence of 

. Nino shot struck the “ Arnold” but with 
little damage, considering the weight of the 
motnl. One from the frigate stove one of her 
boats to pieces, and another cut away the lifts 
of her foretopsail yard. Tlirec shot from the 
brig came on boai-'j, severely wounding two of 
the crew with splinters, and killing one of the 
prisoners by severing him in two. 

The wind, which had been in the N.N.W.. 
suddenly veered to the S.E., and the weather 
thickened with a heavy mist that shut them 
out entirely from both the brig and the frigate. 

Arthur now devoutly thanked Heaven for his 
cscapo. By sundown, at his present rate of 
running, ho expected to pass Boston Light. 
But here, he now recollected, a new danger was 
to be encountered. Boston was strictly block¬ 
aded. To get in he would have to pass the 
enemy’s ships. 

“ I am proud of you, Arthur,” said the old 
man, grasping his hand warmly. “ I have this 
day, for your sake, my boy, made a vow th.at I 
yill never drink another drop o’ spirits in isty 

“ Have you, indeed, father ?” cried Arthur, 
his countenance beaming with joy. 

Arthur felt deep joy at this sudden change 
in the habits of one he so dearly loved, and his 
spirits assumed new buoyancy. 

“ This is indeed a victory I” he said to JeiTy, 
smiling as he saw the negro’s face radiant with 
delight. 

The schooner kept on her course, hugging 
the land until nightfall, when she made Boston 
Light, and ran safely into the harbour without 
seeing a single cruiser. As the Old South bell 
rang nine, she furled her topsails, and dropped 
anchor off India Whitrf. 


CHAPTER XII. 

IHE RESCUE. 

A RTHUR, having brought the schooner 
thus safely into port, now went below, 

-- where he had not gone since the capture, 

for his responsibility, was too great for him to 
leave the deck a moment. 

Thurrel liad been provided with food and 
looked in a state-room, where he remained 
during the chase along with his unpleasant re¬ 
flections. All was a mystery inexplicable to 
him. How Arthur Denwood should have 
chanced to be at sea with an armed force and 
achieve the capture was unaccountable- As 
the British vessels chased he prayed fervently 
for the recapture of the sehooner; but when, 
ns the night came on, he learned from wliat was 
said on deck th.at they were safely going in past 
the Boston Light, his chagrin knew no bounds, 
lie cursed himself, Arthur, Sapping, and even 
the schooner. 

AVlien at length ho heard the step and voice 
of Arthur Denwood in the cabin, his knees 
trembled and smote together. Arthur un¬ 
locked the cabin door, and said, in a firm, quiet 

“ Captain Thurrel, step out.” 

Thurrel obeyed, and stood before him with 
an air of abject submission, while malice and 
revenge rankled in his he.art. 

“We are now anchored in Boston Harbour, 
sir,” said Arthur, in the same quiet, sevex'o tone. 
“ In a few minutes I go ashore to report the 
capture of the schooner and surrender up the 
prisoners, who, with Bissey, are confined in the 
forecastle. I have come to ask' if you have 
any choice with reference to your own dis- 

“ Yes, I would bo set at liberty,” answered 
Thurrel. “ I am not your enemy, Mr. Den¬ 
wood. It is true wo had a quarrel before now, 
but I am sorry for any injury I have done you. 
I loved the girl, and-” 

“Silence, sir! Breathe but the slightest 
allusion to the maiden, and I will have you 
hanged to the fore yard-arm.” 

“ Well, I didn’t mean offence.” 

“ Y'ou cannot give me offence, sir. You are 
too contemptible for my notice, rich and well¬ 
born as you are! I have come to say to you 
that if you will promise solemnly that you will 
leave the United States for ever, and never 
speak of the names of your employers in the 
vile affair I have been so fortunate as to arresl 
ere its consummation, I will give you a chance 
for life. Delivered to the authorities, you know 
your doom.” 

“I promise it!" answered Thurrel, with 
eagerness. 

“ If I did my duty fully I should deliver you 
up to your country. But there are circum¬ 
stances which render it expedient for me 
to give you tho eliance of ese.aping I offer 
you. My country will, doubtless, be satisfied 
with the total defeat of the infamous project 
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for supplying tlia enemy with provisions. 
Come with me on deck.” 

Thurrel followed him in silence. 

Upon reaching the deck Arthur ordered the 
boat, a large, stout skiff, to be lowered over the 
side, water, bread, and meat sofScient to be put 
into it, with four oars. He then ordered 
Thurrel into the boat. Bissey, wholly ignorant 
of his destination, followed his captain by 
Arthur’s command. The rest of ’Xhvirrel’s crew 
went over the side after them. 

“ Good-night, Captain Thurrel. I wish you 
a fair passage out and a pleasant meeting with 
yoiu" English friends,” said Arthur. 

“We may meet again, Arthur Denwood," 
menacingly said Thui'rel, ns the boat moved 
away from the schooner. 

“If BO, I trust it will be as foes, face to face,” 
answered Arthur, firmly. 

The receding skiff was gradually lost sight of 
in the gloom, and when the last faint dip of the 
oars could no longer be heard, Arthur turned 
to his father, Ben, and the'rest of his party, 
and replied thus to the i-epeated questions 
which theyehad put to him touching this 
procedure: 

“ I have thought best, my friends, to let 
Thurrel and his rogues depai-t in this manner, 
instead of surrendering them to the Govern¬ 
ment. They are going down to the harbour to 
try to get on board one of the blockading fteet. 
My motive is a good one. It is not from any 
love for that base man, you may be assured ; 
but he has the knowledge of secrets in his bosom 
that would injure the fair fame of some dear to 
me if he were brought to trial. For their sake 
I have sent him out of the way with his men. 
The coimtry is well lid of them. 1 shall freely 
make known what I have done to the Board of 
Safety. We all have done our duty. Is any 
man disposed to find fault with me for letting 
Thurrel go?" 

“No, no! Notone of us!” was the unani- 

“ Than^ you, all! Now I will go on shore to 
meet the Board, and make report of what 1 have 
done. The probability is that the schooner and 
cargo will be sold for our exclusive benefit. ' It 
may not bring so much as the English captain 
would have paid for it, but no doubt enough to 
make us all feel rich.” 

“True enough," said Ben, adding, “But how 
are you to get ashore? You have given 
that infernal traitor the only boat that will 
float.” 

“That is true. There is a yawl astern of 
that sloop. 1 will hail and borrow it.” 

The answer was returned in a broad down- 
East dialect, and in a civil offer to lend it. 
A lad sculled it alongside, and stepping into 
it, Arthur and his father and Jerry were in 
a few minutes landed at the pier, leaving 
Ben in charge of the prize. 

By inquiring they were at length directed 
to the old State House. 

Arthur applied to the door for admission, 
and, followed closely by the stout, old grey¬ 
headed fisherman, his father, and by Jerry, he 


entered a large, lighted apartment, where 
three gentlemen were seated writing, and four 
or five others standing or walking up and 
down the room conversing. 

Arthur was approached by a tall, gentle¬ 
manly-looking man, dressed in a blue coat, 
buff breeches, and wearing his hair powdered. 
Our hero, briefly, but with impressive earnest¬ 
ness and becoming dignity, related to the body 
the events which bad transpired from first to 
last. 

In conclusion, he added, to his interested and 
respectful listeners: “ It I have dona wrong in 
dismissing the crew of prisoners, I sincerely 
regret it; but, gentlemen, I humbly trust that 
my conduct throughout the affair will be to 
your minds a sufficient guarantee that it was 
done with no motive unworthy of me as a true¬ 
hearted American.” 

“ We believe you. We are confident it is so,” 
was the hearty response of the several gentle¬ 
men, who had" listened with the most profound 
surprise to the modest yet detailed recital of 
deeds that during the whole war had not been 
eclipsed. When they gazed upon his fair, 
youthful face, his homely fisherman’s garb, and 
surveyed his coarsely-clad father and the ragged 
though honest Jerry, and reflected that such an 
achievement had been performed by them and 
a dozen more of the same hardy and humble 
elsss, they were lost in amazement. Upon 
Arthur they poured forth expressioes of praise 
that caused him te blush both with pride and 
deference. 

Arrangements were Immediately entered into 
for taking the schooner and cargo in charge 
that very night, and two of the committeo 
accompanied him on board of her, where their 
eyes bore testimony to the statement of the 
young fisherman. 

The following morning the rumour of the 
bold capture by a party of young fishermen, of 
a provisioned schooner destined for the British 
fleet, spread throughout the town, and hun¬ 
dreds thronged the wharves to gaze upon her, 
while all that could obtain permission boarded 
her. The newspapers gave a full account of 
what some of them headed “ A Brilliant and 
Daring Achievement,” others “A Bold and 
Unparalleled Exploit of a Young Fisherman,” 
and others, “A Gallant Capture, and equally 
Gallant Eseape from Threo British Cruisers!” 

Arthur Denwood became a hero. His nama 
was in everyone’s mouth. The papars from 
Portland and Portsmouth that eamo the next 
day but one contained articles that confirmed 
the affair of the fighting to the minds of the 
most sceptical. T'heir paragraphs were cut 
out and pasted on a bulletin at the Exchange. 
One from a Portland paper ran as follows : 

“From nine o’clock this morning until about 
eleven, a heavy cannonading was heard to the 
eastward, but, as we have no ships of war in these 
waters, we are at a loss to account for it. It 
seemed to commence faintly in the N.E. and 
pi-oceeded southwardly till it was heard in 
the south-east, when it ceased. It seemed like 
ships chasing and firing.” 
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In the Portsmouth paper appeared a para- i 
graph of similar import: 

“ Cannonading at sea. From eleren to twelve 
o’clock a heavy firing has been heard to the 
northward and eastward. The mns were of heavy 
calibre, and no doubt a frigate’s. The ‘Mentor’ 
we know to be cruising in that quarter. This 
firing seemed to be like an engagement, for 
broadsides were plainly heard, though it must 
have been thirty or forty miles distant. We 
shall, no doubt, hear in a day or two of some affair 
between the enemy and some of our stray ships 
of war in these waters.” 

It would be difficult to describe the scenes 
of distinguished notice through which Arthur 
was led on account of this brave achievement. 
His fine face and figure, his natural modesty, 
which is to true courage what fragrance is to 
the flowci', were all passports in his favour. 

As he passed along the streets, attended, or 
rather accompanied, by the proud and happy 
Jerry, men turned back and looked after him, 
and the words “the young hero” sometimes 
reached his ears. He heard them with pleasure 
and pride, but with feelings not for himself. 
He only thought how happy, how proud Letty 
would be when she should hear of his success, 
and the honours men heaped upon him. 

Three weeks Arthur was detained in Boston 
by duties connected with the prize, when she 
was made over to him to be fully at his own 
disposition. She was purchased, schooner and 
cargo, by a merchant for fifteen thousand 
dollars, ten thousand of which Arthur 
generously divided with those who had helped 
him to win his fame. 

He now resolved to return to Bath, where 
his heart had been all the while. The night 
befoi'e he was to leave in the stage, the Chair¬ 
man of the Committee of Safety called upon 
him, and, with a smile, placed in his hand a 
lieutenant’s commission in the navy of his 
country. 

“This reward,” said the chairman, “is be¬ 
stowed on you as a slight tribute of the 
estimation with which the Department at 
Washington hold a recent service. May the 
courage which you have here so nobly exhibited, 
have, in this new theatre, a fair field for display, 
and achieve for you the highest honours of the 

It would be impossible to portray the 
emotions with which Arthur received this 
tribute from his country. A noble soul like 
his could truly and deeply feel the honour. 

His thoughts flew to Letty, and he was at 
once, in imagination, sharing with her the 
happiness and fame which were but half his 
own unless hers also. As he had a month 
given him in which to report himself at 
Charlestown, he resolved not to delay his visit 
to his native home. 

The next morning, accompanied by his father, 
Jer^, and twe of bis companions—the rest, 
having had a taste of battle, resolved to ship in 
the “Constitution,” which was then refitting 
in the harbour^he started for the east. His 
impatience would have given tlio horses wings, 


but he had to endure their slow progress with 
good grace. As they passed through every 
town, and often in the country, he was surprised 
to see crowds of people following the coach 
and shouting at the windows : 

“ Hurrah for Arthur Denwood ! Huzza for 
the hero of the Kennebec ! Three cheers for 
the young captain of the ‘Black Swallow’!” 

At length his surprise at the universal know'- 
ledge of his identity censed, when Jerry, as 
they were about getting in at Portsmoulh. 
directed his attention to a placard in lai-gc 
letters, stuck up behind the stage. 

“ What dat rendin’ deve, massa ?” 

Arthur read in large rude lettei-s as follows : 

“In this stage is Captain Dsn wood, of the 
‘ Black Swallow,’ what captured the provisiou 
schooner! Hurrah!” 

This literary effort w.as the production of (he 
stage-driver, who was by no means inclined to 
let the fact of “the hero’s” presence in his 
coach go unheralded to the world. Indeed, in 
the reflection of his passenger’s fame, ho began 
to feel himself almost a hero also. 


The third evening after Arthur’s departure 
from Boston, Letty Linn was seated in her 
little parlour with three newspapers on her lap, 
one in her hand, her eyes filled with tears of 
joy. Each paper contained a laudatory notice 
of him who was dearer to her than alt the world 
besides, She had heard of the capture of 
Thurrel’s schooner by Arthur, on the day it 
had occuiTed, through the crew who had run 
the smack ashore and found their way to Bath, 
where they spread the nows. 

The uncertainty, however, in which the sub¬ 
sequent fate of Arthur was involved, filled her 
with the deepest distress. The men reported 
that she was last seen by them steering towards 
the south-west, chased and fired upon by the 
“ Mentor” frigate and a twelve-gun brig. 

It was nearly a week before intelligence 
reached them from Boston of her safe arrival, 
and of the honours that were heaped upon the 
young hero who had achieved the brilliant 
affair. Letty’s joy knew no bounds. Her 
liappiness was complete. 

It was, however, saddened by the anxiety of 
her poor father, who she saw was daily trem¬ 
bling at the fear of exposure. Neitherof them, 
however, spoke upon the subject, for he was 
not aware of her knowledge of his secret. She 
remained all anxiety to learn how Arthur had 
concealed the actors, and what had become of 
Thurrel. She was now dwelling upon Arthur’s 
exploit, reading the account in the papers for 
the fifth time, when the door softly opened and 
Arthur entered the apartment. 

The meeting was such as is rarely witnessed, 
even between lovers. Circumstances had made 
it a peculiar one. 

Hours they talked over the past and future. 
When Arthur told her of his commission her 
deep joy was tempered by sorrow, for the 
service menaced her with long and severe 
partings. Arthur made her happy by informing 
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her of the manner in which ho had sent away 
Thurrel,thus securing his silence. 

Her father and the other partners in guilt at 
length finding that Thurrel had gone over to 
the British, and that he had not betrayed them, 
became assured and confident again. 

Next to Letty, Arthur thought of his mother, 
and her profound joy at his honours and worth 

THE 


gladdened his heart and caused him to ra.luo 
the distinction he had gained still more deai-ly 
for their sake. 

In a fortnight after his return the young 
hero was united to the lovely maiden of the inn, 
and in a fortnight aftenvards he was upon the 
deck of the “ CoustitiKion,'’ in the service of 
his country. 
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